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DOES THE UNKNOWN KNOW? 



MUSIC BRINGS THE 
WARRIOR HOME 

Strains That Stir Men 
Through All Time 

MEN WHO THRILLED THE 
MOURNING MULTITUDE 


Did Handel hear his funeral march, 
wc wonder, as he lay in the Abbey to 
which the Unknown Warrior came ? 
How lovely was the music that brought 
the Unknown home 1 

Wonderful it is that in that solemn 
hour two men should speak to us, with¬ 
out words, greater comfort than even 
Shakespeare or Milton can give. - Fred¬ 
eric Chopin, the Pole ; George Frederick 
Handel, the German : these were the 
men who furnished the heart-thrilling 
requiem of the Unknown Warrior. 

Handel, in ecstatic rapture, caught 
heaven-given harmonies and set them 
down'to express a mourning and a hope ; 
Chopin, with the hand of death etching 
its signature upon his frail form, ex¬ 
pressed by a few touches of his pen a 
stately lament which is half sorrow and 
half exultation over anguish. 

Poets of Sorrow 

These two, with their funeral marches, 
expressed for humanity exactly what 
humanity desires for an occasion of sur¬ 
passing stress marked by strength and 
suffering. They gave the world a liturgy 
without letters, aliarmonious ritual of the 
soul, a great out-breathing of the spirit. 

Music, we say, is the language of the 
angels, and truly it seemed as if angels 
spoke to the concourse which flanked the 
Cenotaph and to the throng congre¬ 
gated in the. Abbey as it thrilled and 
thundered to the strains of Handel, him¬ 
self a sleeper within its walls for 160 years. 

A divine influence might have en¬ 
trusted these two men with two mes¬ 
sages, for they sang the song of the dead 
for the solace of the living, and they 
were right and perfect in their. choice. 
They stand immortal as the great tragic 
poets of the world that mourns, poets 
who have neither speech nor language, 
yet say what words can never tell. 

Saddest, Sweetest Melodies 

And then wo had that grand old hymn 
“ O God, our help in ages past,” as fine 
as anything in sacred poetry set to music 
■because of its noble spirit. So, too, we 
sang “ Abide with nic ” and “ Brief 
life is here our portion,” both among 
the saddest and sweetest pi the tilings we 
sitig; there is a 'sob in the music for 
everyone who has a heart for melody. 
There was Kipling’s "Recessional,” also, 
an empire anthem, a great song of 
humble thankfulness and lowly supplica¬ 
tion for all time. 

The National Anthem itself had a 
fitness for this solemn time, for it also 
is the work of an Unknown. The words 
are trash, clumsy, with no scholarship, 


thought or grace; but . the music 
redeems them. We know not from whom 
the words or tune came down to us. 
Nobody need writc telling us that he 
knows the secret; for a hundred years 
the problem has been studied by scholars, 
and there is no hope of agreement as to 


who'wrote the words or who composed 
the tune. With nothing proved, we 
may consider "God Save the King ” one 
of our anonymous inheritances. The 
words are unworthy of the noble spirit 
of patriotism, but the melody is fine and 
worthy of a nation’s time of sorrow. 


FIRE STORIES 

HAVE THEY A HIDDEN 
MEANING? 

Vicar Sees His Father’s Church 
Burn Down 

NOTES THAT DID NOT BURN 


To Those Who Live for Evermore 


The Cenotaph in Whitehall, the Empty Tomh in honour of eight hundred thousand men 
who fell under the flag in the Great War 

Long may her tale be Told 


WJi iile her timbers hold together there 
* * is one ship that England will pre¬ 
serve. That is the old Victory, on which 
Nelson won liis greatest battle, and on 
which he then died of wounds after he 
knew of his triumph. 

Now Belgium also has a ship that 
will keep fine'history in mind for many 
generations, a ship given to her by Great 
Britain. It is the old Vindictive, which 
first carried the landing party of gallant 
seamen who destroyed the Mole at 


Two odd stories'of fire, both with a 
curious coincidence, have come to us. 

A Manchester reader tells the first. 
The other day a man was lighting a fire 
m the office where he is employed, as he 
often had lighted it before This time 
it went out. The paper would not burn. 
He had nev.er known it so obstinate A 
second time it went out. 

At last he decided to make the fire 
afresh, taking out the coal, wood, and 
paper. While he was shaking out the 
paper that had been in the grate a 
rather bulky envelope dropped from it. 

The. paper had been taken from the 
wastepaper-basket, and evidently the 
envelope with its enclosures had been 
taken up with it. The lighter of the 
fire looked at. the envelope, and there 
found in it a small roll of £i notes. 

These ho eventually found belonged 
to his employer, who had tossed them, 
with other papers, into the basket. 

Vicar’s Sad Sight 

Our correspondent, who is very much 
struck by the discovery of the notes 
through the fire not burning, asks us 
what deductions we make from this 
strange occurrence. To that we will re-. 
ply when we have told the second story. 

At the once beautiful church of St. 
John, Ealing, built 44 years ago through 
the devoted labours of its first vicar, the 
present vicar, son of the energetic 
founder of the church, preached on a 
recent Sunday from the text “ Purified 
by fire.” Next day he stood watching, 
with an agonised heart, the church he 
loved—a memorial to his father’s life— 
being completely destroyed by fire. It 
would cost £5 0,000 to replace it. 

Can any deductions be properly made 
connecting the sermon and the accident ? 
No. And it is the same with the other 
lire incident. We give these strange oc¬ 
currences as things that happen strangely 
in life’s entertaining medley. But neither 
has any bearing on supernatural ordering 
of life’s incidents. We are too trivial 
when we try to trace the Hand of God 
in small affairs of human carelessness. 


Zeebrugge when that town was the 
point of departure for German sub¬ 
marines to attack the far-flung com¬ 
merce of the world. 

Then the Vindictive gloriously finished 
her warfare by being sunk to block the 
entrance to Ostend Harbour. Now she 
has been raised, and on Armistice Day 
she was presented to Belgium as a 
memento of her service in Belgian 
waters. Long may the tale of her ex¬ 
ploits be told. 


A MAID’S SURPRISE 

An Ealing reader gives this illustration of 
protective mimicry which had a curious ending 

I had found a death’s-head hawk- 
moth chrysalis, and on going to bed F 
left it; in air open tin on the dining-room 
sideboard. 

The following morning at six o’clock 
I was awakened by an awful scream. 

When I got downstairs I found the 
maid had mistaken my chrysalis for a, 
cigar-end, and it had wagged its tail. 
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CRUELTY TO. DOGS 

SAD CASE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE 

What. Will the R.S.P.C.A. Do 
With the Kennel Club? 

A GOOD DOG’S BAD FRIENDS 

The Kennel Club has had its -59th 
annual show, and presumably many real 
lovers of dogs must have attended it at 
the Crystal Palace, and have had their 
feelings saddened by the persecution 
which dog nature has had to suffer there 
From people who neither understand nor 
appreciate dogs. 

Think what a natural dog is like. He 
is an active, independent creature who 
loves freedom, pines for adventure, and, 
above all, is proud to be in partnership 
with strong people in doing things. 

What a Dog Loves 

His superiority is in his nose.. Men,, 
whom he admires ' so much when he 
knows and likes them, are his - directors 
in many things, he, is aware, but their 
noses!—ha! ha!—it is laughable. 
These mere men have no idea of the 
pleasure and information there is in a 
smell, or a thousand smells, all so different, 
and each telling, a sharp dog so much ! 

Only give a dog a free run with a man, 
best of all in an opeif place like a common, 
such as all the' earth was when it was 
•young and dogs were free, and let him 
smell.What he. likes, and have a fight 
and a frolic', and how’"good life is !*■ 

That is the’ natural ddg^a'cfive^ 
■hearty, friendly, useful,-a partner with- 
you,’ but loving, to have' a' reasonable' 
degree l of'life.oil' ’his' own.' ~ . ’ ' 

And What a Dog Hates 

. And now read this pitiful report from' 
the Kennel Club Show. 

The toy dpgs. were .surrounded with 
every luxury, including distilled water- 
in cut-glass drinkers. Most of their, wire 
stands were^artistically draped, in. gor¬ 
geously, coloured silk, and silken cushions' 
were provided for the creatures to repose 
upon. But many owners . preferred to' 
nurse their pets, .brushing and combing 
them, and spraying them with scent. 

Every word of that description of 
blind cruelty shows that these fantastic 
humans.who have contrived to become 
owners of poor dogs do not understand 
or care for dogs at all, but are simply 
pampering and pleasing themselves with 
whims obnoxious to every dog instinct. 

Pity These Poor Pets 

Distilled water and art colours and 
what human nostrils call “scent” for 
dogs ! Of all the things a dog loves the 
chief is a scent that man abhors, and of 
all the things he most hates the worst is 
being made a fool of. It cuts him to 
the quick to be made ridiculous. 

Yet here are these preposterous people 
at the Kennel Club Show, fancying them¬ 
selves most highly, who, all'to please 
themselves and not their dogs, utterly 
defy and deny the natural pleasure of 
the dogs, and dress them up with sur¬ 
roundings that please only' a silly 
human taste ; and then, to crown the 
absurdity, drench them with bottles 
of scent hateful to an honest dog. 

Is not this quite clearly a case for 
consideration by the R.S.P.C.A. ? 

MORE AMERICAN WONDERS 

A part of a mummified skeleton is said 
to have been found in Pennsylvania 
which must have been that of "a man 
nine feet high. He is supposed to have 
belonged to a race inhabiting the 
country before the Red Indians arrived. 


HEART OF GAMBETTA 

AND THE HEART OF 
FRANCE 

The Man Who Proposed the 
French Republic 

THROUGH PARIS WITH THE 
UNKNOWN WARRIOR 

While the French were carrying in 
honour their Unknown Warrior through 
Paris to rest for ever beneath the Arc 
de Trioinphe, with his body was taken 
in procession and buried in the Pan¬ 
theon the heart of their great patriot 
Gambetta. 

Never should we lose from our mem¬ 
ories the great dead of any nation, and 
Leon Michel Gambetta was the leader of 
France in one of the greatest moments 
of her history. 

Me was a Southern Frenchman, with 
all the ardour and fiery eloquence of 
the South. -Always a Republican, in the 
days of the Third Empire, and at first 
apparently an irreconcilable extremist, 
it was he who, when France was defeated 
in 1870, proposed that the Empire should 
be cast aside and a Republic formed. 

Escape in a Balloon 

• As the Germans advanced farther and 
farther‘into France and besieged Paris, 
Gambetta, escaping from the city by 
balloon, set himself the task of rousing 
France to resistance, though her principal 
regular armies were destroyed or shut 
up ki her fortresses. So moving were his 
.appeals that there came a time when the 
German invasion was in serious, difficul¬ 
ties, though the surrender of Metz’ left 
France'but slender hopes. 

'After the war .Gambetta, who was 
successively President of the Chamber 
and then Premier,-devoted himself to the 
firmer establishment of. the Republic. 
He became much more moderate in his 
views as he -gained responsibility and 
power, and France recognised him as her 
popular and practical - hero. 

Two - of bis most intimate English 
,-friends were Mr. Joseph. Chamberlain 
'and" Sir Charles Dilke, the Radical leaders 
of those days. 

Fifty Years After - . 

In November, 1882, he had an acci¬ 
dent with a revolver which wounded his 
hand. The Wound became poisoned, 
and lie died on the last day of the year, 
aged only q.). % . 

His heart was taken after his death by 
his friend Paul Bert, who was best 
known as a reorganiser of popular edu¬ 
cation in France. It was Paul Bert who 
said that he could tell at any moment 
what lesson all the children in the 
French elementary- schools were learning. 

Madame Bert, after her husband’s 
death, presented the heart to France, 
and now, in the days of the final release 
of France from the grip of Germany and 
the rescue of her lost provinces, it is fitting 
that the heart of the great hero of her 
darkest hours should be buried in the 
Pantheon, where she commemorates her 
greatest children of the past. 

Most fitting is it that the acknowledg¬ 
ments of France should be paid now, for 
this year bringsthe fiftieth anniversary of 
the Republic which Gambetta helped to 
found and make secure. Portrait on p. 12 


TWO BLADES FOR ONE 
Education in Botany 

A research department has been 
formed at the University' College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, to study improve¬ 
ment in herbage plants, particularly 
grasses and clover. 

One object is to increase the amount 
of nutritious leafy herbage in preference 
to stemmy' matter. 


CHIEF SCOUT S 
COLUMN 

Look at Both Sides 

ELEVENTH LAW NOT IN THE CODE 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

In the Boy Scouts we have ten laws, 
but I often tell Scouts that if there were 
an eleventh law it would be this : 

A Scout is not a fool; he thinks a 
thing out-for himself; he sees both 
sides of the question-; and he has the 
pluck to stick up for what he knows 
to be right. 

There are, I am afraid, a good many 
boys and girls in the world who do not 
keep this law, and that is why so many 
young people get trfken in ; they only 
see one side of the question. 

That is why Bolshevism succeeded so 
well in countries where the y-oung men 
were largely fools or cowards-—and the 
two generally go together. 

Learning Too Late 

A man comes along and makes a 
speech, or hands out a paper, telling 
them what a splendid thing it would be 
to be bound by' no laws, to work or not 
when they please, to get lots of money', 
to have the use of other people’s pro¬ 
perty as their right—in fact, to be free. 
But he does not explain how it is to be 
done : that you Have to murder . the 
other people to get their property', and 
let the country, become- ruined and 
bankrupt because nobody wants to work. 

, The fools learn that in time;' they- 
know it now in Russia, and all too lrfte 
they see the other side'of the question,; 
and find how they' have been taken .in. 
But they' went into-it because others did, 
and they' were afraid, to keep out. 

The thing is to look at both sides, of a 
question before you make up your.mind 
which is the right side, and, when you 
know which is right, to stick to that. 

The Baron’s Shield - 

There is an old legend which tells of 
a proud old baron who set up a shield 
by' the roadside, as the pious monks of 
Gerrnany set the Crucifix in shrines 
along the routes of travel, so that the 
devout passers-by might tarry to pray 
before the sacred symbol of their faith. 

One day two brave knights met at a 
castle near by where the famous ances¬ 
tral shield stood. One said to the other, 

“ Have you seen the baron’s shield ? ” 

“ I have,” said the other. “ Then how 
do you read the inscription ? ” The 
knight gave the words as he had been 
able to read the half-worn motto, but 
the other insisted that he was wholly 
wrong ;" he himself had read it care¬ 
fully', and knew it was entirely different. 

Then they grew angry and would 
have fought, but a stranger passing by', 
hearing their conversation, counselled 
them to go together and examine the 
shield once more ; and, lo! they found 
that the shield had two sides, each side 
with its own motto. They had ap¬ 
proached it from different vfays, each 
reading the side that faced him. 

Each was right, because he told the 
truth, but each was wrong because he 
told but half the truth, which was all 
he knew. 


SEVENTY MILLION FISHES 

There have been amazing catches of 
herrings at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
One day about 70,000,000 herrings were 
landed on the beach in these two places, 
two for nearly, every' person in England. 


SAHARA REACHES 
FRANCE 

DUST FROM THE GREAT 
DESERT 

Story Behind the Red Storm 
That Fell at Mentone 

BORNE ON A GREAT WIND 

By Our Natural Historian 

It was but a little while ago that we 
were discussing red rain and the story 
of its formation, and now comes an 
example to give point to the story. 

A ruddy storm has descended on 
Mentone, to which a strong wind from 
the south-east carried such a red deluge 
that, when the moisture dried, trees and 
plants were found to be covered with a 
fine red sand. 

Local scientists were able at once to 
determine the origin of the invasion. 
A great wind had scoured the Sahara, 
carried away clouds of its sand as spoil, 
transported it out of Africa across the 
Mediterranean into Europe, and dropped 
it. on the famous French-health resort.- 

Desert Once a Sea 

A man with a microscope and a 
handful of the dust would’ probably be 
able, to tell; a strange, story concerning 
the invading particles. Some of them 
must have had an organic past; those 
fragments must include, the debris of 
things that once had life, that hungered- 
and thirsted, loved and hated, feared 
and triumphed. How can such athing be ? 

The Sahara, with its 3,500,000 square 
miles, is the greatest desert in the world, 
and was. once an inland sea, teeming 
with busy life. We cannot say how long, 
ago, because-the clock of the world’s 
unwritten history shows only' epochs,- 
not‘years, but tlie change.'is what; the 
geologist calls “ quite recejitv.’-This mar-.' 
vellous desert, as mysterious and romantic, 
as it is terrifying, was a fine sea, .which 
ran dry, not because all its waters' 
evaporated, but because the land was 
thrust' up from below, and the waters 
were flung far and.wide in the retreat to 
levels where they could find repose. - 

Cockles in the Sahara - 

A child picking up a cockle by an 
English seashore can say : . V If I went 
to the Sahara I could not find a better' 
cockle,' though I could find shells of just" 
the same sort there.” That .is -.true.: 
High up on the hills, twice as high as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, they lie, these 
Sahara cockles that flourished before 
the desert came, and with the cockles 
were all the other forms of life proper 
to a deep and swelling sea., 

• Today only one permanent river 
forces its way through this waste world 
of sand and rock, and that, of course, is 
the Nile! But underground there is 
abundance of water in places, and oases 
spring blooming and grateful amid the 
sand. 

In spite of all the terrors of the 
Sahara, the desert is a highway. It is 
crossed by some of the most important 
caravan routes in the world ; it is the 
permanent home of many nomadic 
tribes and’of animals in profusion. 

It is not all sand and dead cockles; 
the Sahara embraces mountains, and 
some of these were once active vol¬ 
canoes, and, though there still remain 
areas below sea level, the average height 
above the sea is from 700 to 200 feet. 
Scorching, blistering heat by day.gives 
place to .intense cold and frost by night, 
yet, if these conditions can be borne and 
sand-storms tolerated, the Sahara is a 
healthy place. Doubtless Mentone’s 
red rain began as a Sahara dust-storm. 


A BRILLIANT LONDON SCHOLAR 

Miss Ella Cox, who is the daughter of 
a railway horsekeeper at Willesden, has 
proved herself one of the most brilliant 
scholars of her day. Although only 18. 
she is already a Bachelor of Science, and 
has taken honours in trench. Gentian, 
and chemistry. Her unbroken record 
of success from childhood has included 
many valuable scholarships. 
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THE SILENCE 

REMEMBERING THE MEN 
WHO WON THE WAR 

The Moving Throng by 
“ Daddy’s Grave ” 

HOW A CONTINENT STOOD STILL 

Armistice Day in 1918 came like a 
dove of peace from heaven ; Armistice 
Day in 1919 came amid a world still 
troubled. .But what shall we say of 
Armistice Day 1920 ? For London, at 
all events, it has been the most solemn 
time since most of us were born. 

For on that day the Unknown Warrior 
came home, and we laid him to rest in 
the Abbey. For days the way to the 
Abbey was closed to vehicles, and all 
day long, far into the night, streams of 
sad humanity thronged down White¬ 
hall, past the Cenotaph, and by the 
grave of the Unknown. 

The flowers on the Cenotaph were 
wonderful—the splendid wreaths must 
have • cost a fortune—but we saw 
nothing among them all so touching as 
the little tribute of flowers that some¬ 
body put close by the King’s wreath, 

It was a model in yellow chrysan¬ 
themums of a child’s toy dog on a rocker, 
and it was enough to break a human 
heart to think of the day when some 
little’ boy’s daddy had taken this doggie 
home. Daddy would love to see 'his 
little man play with it, and what could 
be better tlian to cover it with flowers 
and lay it there 011 Daddy’s Grave ? 

In the Abbey 

In the Abbey itself the service was very 
impressive, and a Girl Guiije who was there 
sends us this note. 

Very faintly at first, then swelling 
louder and still louder, the notes of the 
organ echoed through the Abbey. For 
three-quarters of an hour we sat, stirred 
to our innermost souls by this wonderful 
music. Then came the sweet strains of 
the choir as .they moved to, their places. 

Suddenly through the silence boomed 
out Big Ben, and as the last note died 
away the Great Silence fell upon the 
congregation of the Abbey. For two 
minutes we remained motionless ; not 
a sound was heard save for a muffled 
sob from some poor woman. How 
terrible it was to think of it 1 
... The Silence was broken at last, and we 
rose to our feet and joined in the hymn 
“ Brief life is here our portion,” and 
then came another silence, which was 
broken by the distant beat of drums. 

The Unknown was approaching. 
Everyone stood expectant. Slowly and 
solemnly the procession moved down 
the aisle until it reached the grave. The 
coffin was placed on two purple-covered 
rests immediately over the grave, and as 
it rested there we sang the 23rd Psalm 
and “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Then the King, stepping forward, 
poured a little of the soil of France upon 
the coffin. Reveille rang through the 
Abbey, and slowly everyone filed out, 
all paying a last tribute, one by one, to 
the Unknown man who died for us. 

All Australia Still 

France,., too, had,, her Unknown 
Warrior, buried under the Arc de 
Triomplie, but from some points of view 
nothing in the Armistice celebrations 
could match the silence in Australia, for 
there a whole continent stood still. 

In no other part of the world was the 
stately ceremony so complete, for no¬ 
where else does one flag fly, and one 
law run over a whole continent. 

In Australia, from sea to sea, east and 
west, north and south, all work ceased 
at 11 o’clock orf the memorable nth, 
and a wide continent stood silent, bare¬ 
headed, deeply sunk in sad but glorious 
memories. Every grown-up Australian, 
we may be sure, was thinking of Galli¬ 
poli, the noblest memory Australia has. 


DOES THE UNKNOWN KNOW? 

The most moving sight the capital has ever seen was that vast throng 
of people filing past the Unknown Warrior’s grave; it seemed as if all 
London came that way; and yet these living, moving on by day and night, 
were not so great a multitude as those of ours who sleep m France. 


X/W'ho that stood in Whitehall 
as the Unknown Warrior 
came can ever forget the day ? 
Has there been, in all the age- 
old history of this land, so 
stirring and solemn a scene ? 

Whitehall, the sacred way of 
human freedom, is silent and 
still. The great machinery of 
government that affects, for good, 
or ill, one-quarter of the human, 
race comes to a pause. The- 
windows of these noble buildings 
are filled with sad-faced women 
dressed in black ; the streets are' 
lined with the quietest throng 
of people ever known : are there 
not fifty thousand people within 
sight from where we stand ? 

Around the Cenotaph 

Yet all is still as there comes 
the sound of far-off music, that 
march of Handel sounding like 
a world in tears, like the break¬ 
ing heart of nations pleading for 
mercy at the Throne of God. 

It is coming nearer. A hun¬ 
dred thousand people are listen¬ 
ing to it, and not one of them 
can speak, for words will not 
come to the tongue. Now comes 
the tramp of horses’ hoofs, the 
tread of human feet. The King 
is here with his princes and peers, 
Prime Minister and Primate ; the 
most famous Britons since the 
war began come slowly up. 

Around the Cenotaph they 
pause. The King turns round 
and stands alone, and a hundred 
yards away is a coffin wrapped in 
a flag. It draws up in front of 
the King, and in the name of all 
our people the King salutes the 
warrior home from France. 

The Nation One in Heart 

We say the Lord’s Prayer to¬ 
gether, great men and small 
men, rich and poor, those who 
rule and those who toil, children 
setting out on their long journey 
through this world, and old folk 
passing on ; and then we sing 
that hymn that seems to have 
the wonder of the world in it, 
with these noble lines : 

Before the hills in order stood 
Or earth received her frame, 

From everlasting Thou art God, 
Through endless years the same. 

And these lines the soldier in 
the coffin must have surely heard : 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away, 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

The Silence 

And then Big Ben strikes 
eleven, the King unveils the 
Cenotaph, and we stand, . we 
fifty thousand people, through 
those silent minutes in which it 
seemed that all the world was as 


still as a leaf on this rare autumn 
day. Not a figure moved, not 
a horse grew restless, not a tree 
rustled in the wind ; all that is 
most powerful in this nation was 
bowed and hushed in prayer 
that England, Mother England 
and her children far and wide, 
might be worthy of those who 
died for us. The glorious dead ! 
Would that we could speak of 
the glorious living, too; yet 
how far have we fallen from 
those great heights to which our 
Unknown Warrior lifted us on 
many a valorous field. 

Now on he goes, the King 
behind, and all these famous 
mem—yet.’none so famous now: 
as this Unknown—move slowly 
to Westminster. Through the 
great doors they follow him; 
there in the grave they lay him 
down ; and now he sleeps with 
kings, he whose mother may have 
seen him pass, not knowing. 

They Are Not Dead 

But are we to believe he 
does not know ? Are we to 
believe that all this wonder is 
nothing to him ? There are; 
things that God alone knows, 
but it is the consolation of our 
human lives that nothing has 
happened since Life began to 
shake our faith that God is just. 
Shall He not give to us a glory 
greater yet ? Our heroes do. not 
die. Our Unknown is not dead. 
Those men who flung their bodies 
like a living wall across a cruel 
jDath, that multitude of the flower 
of men who gave themselves 

To serve as model for the mighty world 
And be the fair beginning of a time 

have not passed from a battle¬ 
field to annihilation in a grave. 
The something in them that we 
could not see or touch, the some¬ 
thing that we loved them for, the 
something we saw in the light of 
their eyes, or heard in the soft¬ 
ness of their voice, or felt in their 
presence near us—these things 
cannot perish. 

The Great Dawn 

Somewhere in the Realms of God 
the spirits live of those who sleep, 
and who shall say the Unknown 
does not know, the Unseen does 
not see? Who.shall say he was 
not looking down from near 
God’s Throne as London bowed 
in prayer around his coffin by 
the Cenotaph ? 

A man may fall for freedom, 
but he falls to rise again. We sleep, 
and the bodies we inhabit pass 
through changes rich and strange; 
but we move on with all created 
things, from step to step, from 
height to height, from realms we 
know to realms beyond our 
dreams, until at last the.morning 
breaks, the full day dawns, and 
the shadows flee away. A. M. 


WRANGEL GOES DOWN 

BOLSHEVIKS CAPTURE 
SEBASTOPOL 

New Chapter in the Red and 
White War in Russia 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 

By Our International Correspondent 

It is said that the Government has 
decided to start trade again with Russia 
—a great decision which, while it does 
not mean that we approve of whatever 
government exists in Russia, must help 
on the reconstruction of Europe. In 
the meantime another of the generals 
who have organised efforts to overthrow 
the Russian Soviet Government has been 
defeated. 

Koltchak, Denikin, Judenitch, were 
all believed by many people in this coun¬ 
try to have victory within their grasp, 
but each in turn failed before the Red 
armies. Now Baron Wrangel has failed. 

An Honest Man 

For many months past this soldier of 
41, who began life as a mining engineer, 
has been the hope of all who wish to see 
the Bolsheviks overthrown. In August 
the French Government recognised him 
as master of South Russia, and, although 
Britain refused him any military assist¬ 
ance, our warships gave him help in the 
Black Sea. Thus encouraged he began 
an offensive, and for a time swept vic¬ 
toriously northwards. 

He reformed the force which Denikin 
allowed to fall into such disorder, and 
he was regarded as the most competent 
leader, the Whites in Russia—that is to 
say, the anti-Bolsheviks—have had; 

He was honest and energetic, and was 
said to have the peasants on his side. . He 
professed to be democratic in his opin¬ 
ions, though he did not always suppbrt 
this profession by his acts. He refused, 
for example, to let the towns under his 
control govern themselves through muni¬ 
cipalities ;. he preferred to.put in ,lyj? 
own men to govern them. However, 
he made a good deal of progress. 

The Unfaithful 

But this was while the Red armies, 
brought by Trotsky to a high pitch of 
discipline and fighting ability, were 
engaged elsewhere. As soon as peace 
was made between Russia and Poland 
they were at liberty to turn their atten¬ 
tion to Wrangel, and what had happened 
before happened again. The concentra¬ 
tion of Red forces against him proved 
too much for him. 

His armies could not stand against 
those which bore down upon them in 
greater numbers and with superior artil¬ 
lery, and Lenin’s armies have scattered 
his forces and taken Sebastopol, one of 
his vital points. Many of his troops 
deserted to the other side, as always 
happens in such engagements. They 
are ready to take the pay of any leader, 
but as soon as they see he is going to be 
beaten they leave him. 

Does Russia Want a Change? 

Now there is a new anti-Bolshevik 
leader, General Balahovitch, who has 
none of Wrangel’s good qualities, 
according to those who know him, and 
is described as being by nature brutal 
and without pity. 

We shall see what happens. Whether 
he will succeed any better depends 
upon the answer to the question ; Is 
Russia really anxious for a change of 
government ? At present there is no 
evidence that the people, however little 
they may like Bolshevism, are prepared 
to make any effort to get rid of it. 
Possibly they are afraid that if it 
disappeared much worse things might 
happen to them in the chaos which 
would come. 
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WORLD LOSING * 
ITS WAY 

WHERE WRONG IDEAS 
HAVE LED US 

Seek First the World’s Happi¬ 
ness and Peace Will Come 

MR. HAMILTON FYFE’S BOOK 

The Meaning of the World Revolution.'- By 
H. Hamilton Fyfe. Palmer & Hayward. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the International 
Correspondent of the C.N., is not in the 
least afraid of the word Revolution. He 
sees revolution as a process that is always 
going on throughout the world. 

The real problem the world has to 
solve, in every age and everywhere, is 
the happiness of the individual man. 

Nothing else is equally worth striving 
for, and the personal welfare of the 
individual centres on the home and its 
affections. “ The one satisfaction that 
can be grasped by all, and that does not 
deceive, is affection,”- says Mr. Fyfe. 
Yet, seeking this simple and possible 
goal, the world keeps constantly los¬ 
ing its way and following paths that do 
not arrive^there. 

Path that Leads Astray 

' The path that leads farthest away, 
from happiness is the path that leads 
to war, for war never can increase the 
happiness of the individuals who make 
up the bulk of mankind. 

Certain, forms of government, Mr. 
Fyfe argues, lead toward war, and in¬ 
asmuch as they do that they are bad. 
Almost all forms of government rest on 
power, which is warping and demoralis¬ 
ing, and in pursuing power governments 
wander from the best path. 

Christ taught that the best way of 
managing men is to persuade them/and 
not to seek to rule them, for rulers and 
ruled are sure to go astray after false 
aims, and miss that happiness of the in¬ 
dividual which.alone is satisfying. 

Pride and Power 

Very rapidly Mr. Fyfe sketches the 
mistakes made through human history in 
the " ruling ” of mankind. All kingly rule 
that has not represented the people as 
a whole has tended, he . thinks, toward 
the false aims of love of power and pride, 
and such aims lead to war. 

It is not kings alone who have had 
wrong ideas of ruling. There has been 
the idea, not only of ruling families, but a 
ruling class all through history, and that 
idea has passed with bad effects into 
industry as well as politics. It has 
placed a “ comfortable million ” at the 
top of the social scale, and has made all 
the rest busy trying to climb into, or 
imitate, that unsocial million. 

Further, there are nations that regard 
themselves as a superior ruling class, 
and their pretensions tend toward war. 
liven religion sets up its claim to be a 
ruling system. 

Hopeful Crusader 

Mr. Fyfe thinks lie sees large numbers 
of mankind recognising the mistakes 
that have been made and seeking to 
return to a simpler method of govern¬ 
ment, that considers first of all the free¬ 
dom and happiness of the individual 
man, unhampered by the ambitions of 
kings, states, churches, classes, parties, 
and having the mind that was in Christ 
as its central motive. 

This is the revolution toward which 
the world is moving, more or less blindly, 
as Mr. Fyfe sees it, a revolution humane, 
uninterfering and helpful, animated by 
a broad spirit of affection and respect 
for others. 

Mr. Fyfe is a hopeful and eloquent 
crusader for a very noble and simple 
gospel, and his book should be very 
useful in clearing away many habits of 
thought that are common and untrue. 


QUEER ARRIVAL AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

King’s Relic from Hawaii 

MAN WHO MAY HAVE SEEN 
CAPTAIN COOK 

A queer and interesting addition has 
just been made to the treasures of the 
British Museum by the gift of an article, 
brought from Hawaii, which dates back 
to the early part of the i8th century. 

It is a wooden bowl ornamented, with 
human teeth : taken from the .heads of 
enemies slain in battle, and it belonged 
to a famous Hawaiian chief, Kamehameha 
the Great, who was alive at the time 
that Captain Cook was murdered in 
Hawaii, so that he may possibly have 
seen the great sailor. 

The vessel was used as the royal 
spittoon, and the keeper of it was one of 
the five high officials of the king’s 
court. Probably on the okl principle 
that everything emanating from a chief 
was sacred, the greatest care had to be 
taken of the royal saliva.* No portion 
might be lost lest it fell into the hands of 
an enemy, and if such a dire calamity 
happened it was believed that the 
king’s life would be endangered. 

Each night the contents of ' the 
wooden bowl had to be emptied under 
cover of darkness into the sea, or, if the 
king were far inland, away from the sea 
they had to be buried with the greatest 
secrecy in the earth. Hence the ini 
portance of the office of Keeper of the 
Bowl, for it was necessary that its 
holder'should be a man of great' trust¬ 
worthiness. 

The clippings of the king’s finger¬ 
nails had to be disposed of in the same 
mysterious fashion, but the wooden 
bowls of successive chiefs were most 
carefully preserved. 


DR. OPTIMIST 
Things Not So Bad as We 
May Think 

ACCOUNTS NEARLY BALANCED 

What will be the future of Europe and 
the world ? There are many Jeremiahs 
who prophesy disaster and ruin, and 
declare that starvation is coming, but 
Dr. J. H. Claphani, of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, is no pessimist. 

While recognising that there are 
difficult times ahead, he declares that 
he is less apprehensive for our industries 
than are many other authorities. 

Dr. Claphani favourably contrasts 
Britain’s financial position with that of 
other nations. He thinks that at the 
worst our national accounts are nearly- 
balanced, while other nations engaged in 
the war are far from paying their way. 

" Italy-,” he says, “ is importing ab¬ 
normal quantities of food, and also her 
necessary raw materials, with the aid of 
American and English credits, while 
Germany-, who can get little in the way 
of credit, has hardly begun even to 
import the raw materials to make the 
goods by the export of which she may 
eventually pay- her way'.” 

A Probable Slump 

The more, industrial a nation is the 
more difficult is the re-starting of her 
economic activity-, say-s Dr. Claphani. 
Corn grows in nine months, and pigs 
multiply' fast. Once given a start, 
countries like Denmark and Serbia, both 
of which are normally great exporters of 
pigs or bacon, could soon pay for neces¬ 
sary- imports of machinery- or fertilisers. 
Serbia had a good harvest in 1919, and 
was at once in a state of comparative 
comfort, in spite of her years of.suffer¬ 
ing. Industrial countries are in a more 
difficult position, and probably there 
will come a slump in both industry and 
commerce, which is most likely to begin 
in the United States, and visit us after¬ 
wards. This will, be when the inability 
of the war nations to pay- for what they 
want from us begins to be felt. 


240 TONS OF FOG 
OVER LONDON 

WEIGHING THE MIST 
Why Not Abolish this Pest? 

THE WEIGHT OF AIR IN 
YOUR BEDROOM 

Dr. j. S. Owens, of the Meteorological. 
Office, has just invented a machine by 
which he can measure the quantity of fog 
at any time, and he finds that during a 
recent week of fog in London there was 
pressing down on the capital a mass of 
240 tons. 

While London does not now suffer 
from such frequent and dense fogs as 
twenty or thirty y-ears ago, the fogs are 
still very- bad, and the remedy lies with 
the people themselves. Londoners can 
abolish their fogs if they- like, for if there 
were no dust there would be no fogs, 
and the bulk of the dust in the air of the 
great city is caused by- the wrong sort 
of fuel burned in the wrong sort of grate, 
as Dr. Owens puts it. 

Specks of Sulphur 

Particles of invisible water vapour 
never combine with one another to form 
a cloud-parficlc of mist. It is necessary 
for them to have a surface on which to 
condense, and the surfaces are provided 
by the particles of dust and soot that are 
thrown out from the thousands of 
chimneys all over the town. As the dust 
of the air increases, so there is a pro¬ 
portionate increase, of fog when the air 
is moisture-laden. 

Every- particle of fog has embosomed 
in it a speck of dust, and the specks are 
principally sulphur. A scientist esti¬ 
mated some years ago that every winter’s 
day in London 347 tons of these sulphur 
particles are thrown into the atmos¬ 
phere from fires and furnaces. 

Polluting the Air 

As J>r. Owens says, if all the soot in 
London were emptied into the reservoirs 
of the Metropolis there would be a great, 
outcry against the horrible pollution of 
the people’s drinking-water ; yet every-- 
body is permitted to pollute the atmos¬ 
phere, although dirty air is just as harm¬ 
ful as dirty water when taken into the 
human system. 

A scientist who made experiments in 
measuring the tiny- globules forming the 
fog and mist states that these are so 
tiny that they vary from one 4500th to 
one 2780th of an inch in diameter. Yet 
the countless myriads of them that 
make up a I.ondon fog weigh 240 tons 


THEWEEKTN HISTORY 

QUIET MAN REMEMBERED 
AFTER 1600 YEARS 

Pope Who Started St. Peter’s 
MOST SELFISH MAN IN HISTORY 

Nov. 28. WillJ-m Blake born in London . . . 1757 

29. Times first printed by s earn . .1814 

30 Euripides died in Macedonia ..... B.C. 406 
Dec. 1. Pope Leo X died at Rome. . . . .1521 

2. Napoleon crowned in Notre Dame, Par’s . 1804 

3. Breakspear, only English Pope, elected , . 1154 

4. Cardinal Richelieu died in France.1642 

Euripides * 

'n ancient Greece the 


! 

This enormous weight of a substance 
which seems to be so very- light is one. of 
the great surprises of .science ; 'another 
surprise is provided by the air in which 
the fog’floats. Who, for instance, could 
guess the weight of the atmosphere in a 
large building ? 

A Ton of Air in Your House 

Westminster Hall has a length of 
290 ft., a width of 68 ft., and a height of 
no ft. Its cubic contents, or space, must 
therefore be 2,169,200 cubic feet, and the 
weight of air in the hall is no less than 
75 tons. And yet the atmosphere is. 
800 times lighter than an equal bulk of 
water, and 11,000. times lighter than an 
equal volume of quicksilver. 

Even in a small bedroom ten feet high 
and ten feet square there will be iboo 
cubic feet of air weighing 77 pounds, or 
nearly- three-quarters of a hundred¬ 
weight, so that in any good-sized house 
there would be a ton of air and at least 
a similar quantity in a lafge schoolroom. 


T N ancient Greece the drama played a 
1 most important part in cultivating 
thought, emotion, and 'religion. Euri¬ 
pides was the last of the three great 
writers of tragedy-, though the other 
tivo, Aeschylus and Sophocles', lived with 
him as rather older men. 

He is said to have been born on the 
day when the Greeks defeated the Per¬ 
sians at the great battle of Salamis. 

Euripides was a quiet man, living a 
quiet life and always constructing play-s. 
He wrote 75 plays, if not more ; but only 
18 of them have been preserved. 

The earlier dramatists had used super¬ 
natural characters largely-—with powerful 
and weird effect. Euripides wove into 
his dramas more freely- the lives and fates 
of ordinary men and women ; and for 
that reason his plays still affect the 
reader by their grim power. 

There is a tradition that Euripides was 
slaiil in Macedonia by a sudden attack 
from savage dogs. 

Pope Leo X 

'T'iie four greatest churches in the 
"*■ world are St. Sophia (now a Moham¬ 
medan mosque) in Constantinople, St. 
Peter’s in Rome, Westminster Abbey- in 
London, and Notre Dame in Paris, and of 
these the most visited is St. Peter’s'. 

Pope LeoX. planned the rebuilding of 
St. Peter’s, and had Raphael as his 
architect, but the building went on for 
generations. - 

Leo’s own name was Giovanni (that is, 
John) de Medici, and he was a son of the 
great Florentine ruler Lorenzo the Mag¬ 
nificent. Reared for the church, with 
strong influence behind him, he became a 
cardinal at 17 and Pope at 37. 

It was in his time that Luther started 
Protestantism in Germany, partly in 
protest against the way in which money 
was raised for the building of St. 
Peter’s. Leo treated the movement light- 
heartedly, never realising how-it would 
divide Christianity. 

This easy-going Pope was of a mixed 
character. His life was pure, and he was a 
generous patron of learning and art ; but 
he was extravagant and ambitions. 

Napoleon 

''"Pin: crowning of Napoleon in Paris as 
Emperor of the French was the final, 
visible * proof that he was false to the 
principles with which he had begun his 
career. . 

This man was perhaps the most power¬ 
ful and unscrupulous who has ever 
played a completely • selfish part in 
human history-. 

Beginning as a saviour of France from 
invasion and ruin, he became a glutton¬ 
ous seeker after personal glory-, and-had 
succeeded, he thought, when he was 
crowned Emperor in Paris. 

From that time onward he passed - - 
toward overthrow and ruin by- steady 
steps, though the ruin was eleven more 
years in coming. He furnished an out¬ 
standing example of the truth that an 
empire, like,an individual, that takes 
the sword shall perish by the sword. 
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AUSTRALIAN RICE 
Note for Senator Guthrie 

i Senator Guthrie wrote us a charming 
letter from Melbourne a month or two 
ago, and had all sorts of nice things to 
say about the C.N., though he corrected 
our statement that rice grows in 
■Australia. But we were able to enlighten 
the Australian Senator on the rice fields 
of his great homeland, and now we have 
a little more information on the point 
from Australia. 

David Lindsay, Australia’s greatest 
living explorer, wrote an article in an 
Australian paper last July, and had 
some interesting things to say about 
the wonderful future awaiting rice- 
growers in the Northern Territory. 

About a month after Mr. Lindsay’s 
article appeared another Australian, who 
said he had lived in. the uttermost part 
of Queensland for many years, and had 
thriven on it, wrote about rice too. He 
said that several farmers in Queensland 
■have been growing rice as a regular thing 
for the past few years, and that there 
have been returns of a ton to the acre. 
" It doesn’t need,a swamp either,” said 
this good Australian, “ Get a decent 
rainy season, and the crop is assured.” 

We gladly hand on these notes to 
Senator Guthrie, with our greetings. 


LAST MONTH 

LONDON. 

84'9 


Hours of sun 
Hours of rain 
.Wet days . 
Dry days . 
Warmest day 
Coldest day 


26-5 
13 
18 
9 th 
31st 


A WEATHER 

■RAINFALL 

ins. 1-09 


London 
Torquay 
Newcastle 
Cardiff . 
Edinburgh 
Dublin . 


ns. 2-34 
ins. 1-62 
ins. 3'65 
ins. 0-87 
ins. 6-39 


A BIG DUTCHMAN 
One of the Makers and Shapers 
of Holland 

The death of Dr. Kuyper, who for four 
years was Prime Minister of Holland, is 
announced. 

He was one of the shapers of the public 
life of the Dutch people in our days. 
He was what in England would be called 
a strong Conservative. Beginning life as 
a preacher, he became a journalist and 
politician. After he had been Prime 
Minister of Holland he was chosen a 
member of the Upper House of the 
Dutch Parliament. 

Dr. Kuyper tried to act as a peace¬ 
maker between the Boers and the Eng¬ 
lish during the Boer War, but he was 
seldom a go-between. He liked to take 
a firm, bold course, and have his own 
way, and the weaker side had little 
chance when he was on the other side. 

He was a strong, determined, obsti¬ 
nate, conscientious man,- very hard in 
the grain. Unfortunately, in the Great 
War Dr. Kuyper. leaned to Germany, 
but we forgive him now, for “ mankind 
wars not with the dead." 


RISING RATES 
Who Shall Pay Them ? 

Rates are rising so rapidly that 
people are frightened everywhere. Man¬ 
chester has a scheme for lowering them. 

The city is about to ask Parliament to 
allow it to levy a rate of 5 per cent, on 
the total value of all land in the city. 
It is said that such a levy would reduce 
the Manchester rates from iGs. in the £ 
to 6s. 8d. in the £. 

Somebody must pay, and the new 
Manchester scheme seems to suppose 
that those who have land are most 
able to pay. But sometimes that is 
true, and sometimes it is not true. 


WHAT ILLNESS COSTS US 
One Man’s Work for 260,000 
Years 

The question whether the people of 
the British Islands are more healthy 
than they were runs through the annual 
report of the Ministry of Health, written 
by that fine guardian, of our physical 
well-being Sir George Newman, the 
Chief Medical Officer of the country. 

Sir George thinks we are in better 
health, as a nation, than we were. Not 
nearly so many young babies die as 
died a few years ago, and infectious 
diseases are less widespread and less fatal. 

So far the survey is encouraging, but 
we have no. real cause for pride, because 
there is still a great deal of sickness that 
might be prevented or checked. 

Sir George points out that, among the 
insured part of the population, the 
amount of employment lost each year 
through sickness reaches a total equal 
to 260,000 years for one man. 


BOY BUILDERS 
School Erects Its Own Memorial 

Almost every school, or every institu¬ 
tion where boys have lived in consider¬ 
able numbers, has some memorial to 
keep alive the story of the lads who 
served their country to the death in 
her hour of need. Among such memor¬ 
ials honourable mention must be made 
of that erected at the Gordon Boys’ 
Home at Woking. . 

It has two good points : it has been 
raised by the boys themselves and it 
is a useful erection. The Home needed 
a workshop for training the boys in 
skilled handiwork, and by building it 
themselves the boys have .saved ^1000. 
But they have done more—they have 
shown what boys can do in work that 
is better than war. Picture on page 12 


SPLENDID! 

Good News for Weather 
Grousers 

LAST SUMMER AND THE BABIES 

; One ray of cheerful sunlight must be 
acknowledged by the worst of grumblers. 

In the third quarter of the year 1920 
there was a splendid saving in the most 
valuable thing in the world. It is 
human life that has been saved in our 
country more than ever before. 

The greatest loss of life is always 
among very young children—infants 
under one year old. Nine years ago 
Out of every 1000 children born the 
deaths were at the rate of 130 a year 
during the three summer months; this 
year it was only 65, or exactly half. 

Babies are being kept alive as they 
never were before, for this last quarter 
beats all records. One' reason for 
this is that this summer was wet. 

People growled about their holidays 
being spoiled by the wet; but ft did not 
occur to them that the wet was keeping 
thousands pf babies alive by laying the 
dust that carries dangerous germs about. 

A curious fact is that, whereas in past 
yea rs more girls were born than boys, 
in the three summer months of 1920 
the new-born boys outnumbered the 
girls by 5661. That is a fact that the 
girls olthe future will not grumble at. 


\>r 


Pro u Ciations u this 

Campione . . . Kahm-pee-o-nay 

Loo-gah-no 


Lugano 
Medici. 
Paranthelion 
Tokio . 


. Med -ee-chee 
Par-ant-heel-yun 
To-kee-o 
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Come, Thou Good and 
Faithful Servant 

'JAie longer we think about the 
wonderful scene in London 
on Armistice Day, the more im¬ 
pressed we arc with the thought 
that the plain man at last came 
into his rightful kingdom. 

We felt that at last we under¬ 
stood the supreme .part played in 
all human affairs by the average 
citizen, “ the plain man.” 

The plain. man in the war 
was Even-mail, the common 
pillar of our country’s manhood 
called to a tremendous duty, with 
final self-sacrifice as its possible 
end. That call, so unexpected, was 
responded to with a patient hero¬ 
ism and an unshakable tenacity- 
that raised' men to incredible 
heights. Had any one thought 
before that the plain man was so 
great ? 

Never shall we forget how, as 
with growing ’wonder we saw 
the splendid completeness of the 
plain man's'answer, to the call , 
every plain loyal man in khaki 
became the sanfe object of spon¬ 
taneous delight as a happy^ihild is 
to its mother. It was an honour to 
pass a word with any one of them. 

These plain men, who hacl never 
before thought of being soldiers, 
many of whom would never have 
hurt a fly, were the men who bore 
the brunt of the war, and “ car¬ 
ried on ” until the danger faded 
out before their. unflinching, de¬ 
votion, and vanished in .victory. 

And, long.before that time of 
unbounded relief came,, it was 
felt that other plain men, and 
plain women'toO, were also carry¬ 
ing on the business of the world. 
The. world looked on these two 
with admiring gratitude, and felt 
These are they who reap our harvest. 

Weave our garments, win our wheat, 
Smoothe the rugged, till the barren, 

: Turn the bitter into sweet. ■ 

The war was fought at lyomc by 
the plain people-—the great host 
of indispensables. Humanity be¬ 
came a greater, braver, loftier 
breed, with almost illimitable 
power of expanding to meet the 
demands of that bitter time. 

Careless and frivolous our plain 
people may have seemed at times, 
but they never failed to respond 
to the call for sacrifice. Nor will 
they fail. Test them down the 
bedrock of beliefs and 'feelings, 
and the plain people are the most 
steadying and sensible part of the 
whole world. In war, in peace, in 
industry, in politics, they may 
ultimately be relied on. 

They are worthy to be set on 
the pedestal to which the war has 
raised them, though their names 
may'' be unuttered. The common 
people triumph everywhere ; to 
the plain man in the crisis of the 
nation we may call, and not in 
vain, as to our Unknown War¬ 
rior, to whom the nation seemed 
to say on that great day— Come, 
thou good and faithful-servant. 
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Keep Your Temper 

W E should all be ashamed ol losing 
our temper so that it gets 
beyond control. 

A judge in Wales has lately had to 
pass a very heavy sentence on a man 
whom he believed to be “ good, kind, 
and religious,” but who lost his tem¬ 
per and committed a terrible crime. 
He passed sentence, said the. judge, 
with very great regret. 

And Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister 
of Australia, has lately lost his temper 
in the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Mr. Hughes talks a great deal, and 
sometimes talks wisely, but this time 
every good Australian was ashamed of 
him, for he'talked like a tramp in the 
gutter, using language that does not: 
pass the lips of good public men. 

. A clean tongue and a good temper 
are priceless possessions that every 
boy and girl should wish'to have. 

... ! 



-' • i • 


Supply ’and Demand 

: ' A V r " - --' / 

Silence 

rpm: burial .of the immortal Un¬ 
known ' made Armistice Day 
the day of a .great discovery. The 
multitude,-' often so noisy, discovered 
the wondrous depth and majesty and 
moving power of Sileiicc. . , 

• In. that hushed. two minutes; the 
whole nation heard the beating of-its 
own heart, troubled, but exalted. We 
like this passage from the writer in the 
Evening Standard: 

One remembered that silence is the 
language of the universe; that the 
music of the spheres is all marked in 
bars of rests. It was the silence of the-, 
peak; the silence of the broken heart; 
the silence in which the Voice speaks. 
Men wept, women prayed. 

Not in this ancient London only, the 
centre, of the Great ‘Silence, dimly 
conscious of the echoes of a thousand 
years, but round the world the silence 
paced, and in one whole continent it 
was instantly complete. The whole of 
Australia hushed herself to think of 
her 56,000. glorious dead, through 
whom shelias been for ever made one 
in heart with her ancient Motherland. 
© 

What We Want 

Tt is all very well to give women the 
1 vote. Wliat we want to give them 
is somebody worth voting for. 


The Disturber of the Pause 

'J' , H!-;re was a very solemn moment 
in a famous assize case not very 
long ago. The eloquent counsel 
suddenly paused, and through the 
dramatic silence came a snore. There 
was another and another, and they 
seemed to come from the bench. It 
was not his lordship, it was not the 
sheriff, but it seemed like the chaplain, 
who woke up at a nudge, and then, 
rejecting indignantly the suggestion 
of the snore, covered his face with his 
hands as if meditating deeply on the 
case. But if it were not the counsel 
nobody on earth knows who it was. 

- ; . © 

Tip-Cat 

ex who get rich quick must do it 
on other people’s money ; there 
s no other way.' ' 

- a, - 

Saskatchewan lias a motor-car for 
/ every 14 people, in The province. If 
every car would,hold iq nobody need 
walk. A* ■/••. a ,• 

A ■ - - -a : , 

Looking-glass : The telescope. 

-3 . 

. Asouitii announces that nobody 
but herself lias touched her book. 
We arc afraid they will'. ; 

A-■" 3 4 " ' ' 

Lomu Middleton is lecturing on 
' . “ Darkest Ireland-,” and Mr. Wells 
is t writing on.“ Russia in the Shadow.” 
Time somebody 


JVF 


threw 

both. 


light on 


3 



)*> 

-■> PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If the fire keeps warm 
•' when it goes out 


Tired of wait¬ 
ing : The 
!yawning.abyss.- - 

I ■ - - 3' A. 

M any house-, 

I wives have 
stopped playing 
bridge, and are 
now play in g 
Bridget.' 

•a 

VI Its. Lloyd 
i George does . y; ’ ; ; ~ .- -f 

not like her title. Dame, and wishes to 
be called Mrs.- When she is called Dame 
she misses the Mrs. 

: R 

Mr- McCurdy recommends us to -.eat 
blubber during the winter. Blubbcrers 
will then have something to cry for. 

. 3 

Q am ages say there will be a boom in 
crackers this year. Anything rather 
than the old mottoes which used to be in 
them. 

a 

A merchant complains that business 
•is none too bright. It won’t be 
till we are through with the Polish job. 

© 

Rich 

\T 7 no docs not love that new story 
of the nouveaux riches at the 
Motor Show, where there gathered 
many of those who have made them¬ 
selves happy out of the misery of the 
world ? Two of them were talking of 
a third member of this Golden Order, 
and one said : “ He has just bought 
himself a Reynolds, a Vandyck, and 
a Rubens.” At which Number 
Two burst out with indignation; 
“ What docs he want three cars for ? ” 


Lords by Land and Sea 

The Briton’s Season 

^pring says: “Life’s a journey; 

Follow up the gleam ! ” 
Summer sighsToo hot for fuss ; 

Better lie and dream.” 
Autumn groans : “ The lees are 
Bitter in Life’s cup ! ” 
Winter shouts: Enough of that! 
Mortals, harden up ! 

J-J arden all your slackness 
Till your pulses gloiv, 

Out into the blizzard, 

Forth across the snozo : 

He alone can conquer, > 

Finding God’s best goal, 

Who has.wrung all softness 
Out of them and soul! 

© , 

All in a Day’s March 

By Our Country Girl 

J was taking my small sister to 
Woston, which, to her way of 
thinking, is without doubt the most 
sensible hamlet in Yorkshire. 

For, though it is too tiny to have a 
post-office or a grocer, it lias a sweet¬ 
shop. Even that, however, is hardly 
a shop; it is just a cottage window- 
containing two glass bottles and a 
chocolate box. 

It is kept by Mrs. Winter, who is 
so crippled by rheumatism that she 
is bent like a hoop. 

We were overtaken on our road 
thither by two young women, with 
haversacks and sunburned-faces, who 
asked how far they were from Yore-, 
bridge. They were disappointed to 
find they Were three miles farther oft' 
than they had hoped. 

■ “We meant to sleep there,” one 
said ; “we shall only just do it by dusk . 
now.. And we’ve got.three blisters be¬ 
tween us ! ” Then they swung off as 
though the blisters were a huge joke. 

Eleanor and I were rather delayed 
on the w r ay by her very obstinate 
horse, who will fall over on his side in 
the mud instead of proceeding respect¬ 
ably for long on his wheels, but when 
we approached Woston I was amazed 
to see the walking girls shovelling coal 
at Mrs. Winter’s gate, one loading, the. 
other tugging off the laden scuttle to 
her shed. 

As for Mrs. Winter, she was bent up 
over her stick, shaking her head and 
muttering: “ You shouldn’t do it, 
miss! You’re spoiling your nice' 
clothes; you’ll strain your heart.” - 

To all of which the girls replied, 

“ Rubbish! What’s the use of being 
young unless you can help people ? 
We’ll get this in by flush, and yoir 
know you couldn’t have got it in by 
midnight.” 

I don’t know whether they slept at 
Yorebridge or under a haystack, but if 
Titania did not send them sweet 
dreams - 1 hope Peter Pan will hold a 
Court of Inquiry about it. • 

© 

Without God’s hand 
No house can stand - 
In this or any other land. 
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TWO SUNS IN THE SKY 

A NATURAL MYSTERY 
AND ITS CAUSE 

Curious Sights at Torquay and 
Constantinople 

WHAT AN ARCTIC EXPLORER SAW 

Several people have written to the 
grown-up papers to say that they have 
seen a double sun in the evening sky. 

In one case the strange sight was 
witnessed in the Sea of Marmora, near 
Constantinople. As the sun was sinking 
on the horizon, what appeared to; be an 
inverted image of its lower quarter 
seemed to be rising to meet the actual 
sun. It was not a reflection in the water, 
as both suns were well above the horizon. 

Another correspondent saw a simi¬ 
larly curious sight at Torquay, there 
being apparently two great balls of 
dazzling splendour in the sunset sky; 
and the phenomenon lasted a minute. 

It is interesting to find correspondents 
so far apart reporting similar' events 
about the same time, but there could be 
no connection between the two appear¬ 
ances, though both would be due to 
similar atmospheric causes. In each 
case the double sun was produced by 
local air conditions. . ; ( 

Fear of the Sun 

This strange appearance is caused by 
the rays of. light from the sun under¬ 
going successive reflections dr bend- 
ings-back upon'the faces of minute ice 
prisms suspended in the air, and the 
phenomenon can occur as well in the 
tropics as in the cold north, for the 
upper reaches of ' the atmosphere are 
exceedingly cold in both areas. 

Mock suns have been noticed for 
thousands of years. Pliny, the famous 
Roman naturalist, wrote nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago, “Our forefathers 
have more than once seen three suns at 
,the same time.” But people were scared 
at such sights in those days, and even in 
1851 the peasants near Geneva, when 
they 'saw four mock suns, believed that 
the sun was multiplying himself to set 
the earth on fire.' We are fortunate to 
live in days when the true explanation of 
such' sights is known, and mock suns 
interest instead of frightening us. 

Breaking the Light Rays 

When the mock suns are accompanied 
by halos, or coloured circles, they are 
known as parhelia, a word made up of 
two Greek words meaning “ beside the 
sun.” These appearances are due to the 
refraction, or breaking up, of the rays of 
light—that is, the changing of their 
direction, and the effect may be imitated 
by looking at a light through a sheet of 
glass on which a saturated solution of 
alum has been spread. The alum 
crystalises on the glass, and the crystals 
refract the rays of light. 

The double sun without the coloured 
halos, such as has just been seen, is, 
however, a rarer phenomenon. It is 
called by scientists a paranthelion, 
which means " over against the sun.” 

• Sun Seen in the Arctic Night 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
on record is that witnessed by Lieutenant 
Greely, the American Arctic explorer, 
when he was at Port Conger, opposite 
Greenland, in October 1881. He saw a 
mock sun in the southern sky ten days 
after the actual sun had disappeared for 
the year and the long Arctic: night had 
set in. This beautiful sight lasted for 
nearly an hour. 

On January 29, 1890, a magnificent 
example of parhelia was witnessed at 
Lyme Regis, in Dorset. An inner and 
outer halo, with the real sun in the centre, 
were joined by a horizontal line with a 
mock sun at each extremity, and above 
was another mock sun, the whole form¬ 
ing a very brilliant and remarkable 
exhibition lasting a considerable time. 


In a Clialfont St. Giles garden the 
third crop of plums this season has 
lately been gathered. 

Little Treasure Island 

The first big edition of Arthur Mee’s 
book for 1920, " Little Treasure Island,” 
was sold out in a month, but a new edition 
is now ready, and can be bought from 
Hodder and Stoughton at 10s. 6d. 

An Unpleasant Greeting 

The World Sunday School Convention, 
which has just met in Japan, had an 
unpleasant greeting in Tokio. A great 
building had been specially built for the 
thousand delegates, but on the day of the 
opening meeting the hall was completely 
destroyed by fire. 


7 ERDUN. is a name that will for ever 
» stir the heart of France, and we 
British should hold it high in honour too: 

It is the place where France bore her 
most fiery trial in the war. A breach 
in any part of the line of battle that 
stretched across France would have 
made the position desperate for her and 
her Allies, and Verdun was the most 
vital point in the line after Ypres. 

Against its fortifications the Germans 
flung the flower of their army, and the 
Crown Prince followed behind them to 
gather up the glory of victory. 

But the brave Frenchmen were sworn 
to make good a winning watchword. 
“ They shall not pass ! ” was the- cry. 
Again and again through terrible weeks, 
with a crushing power of artillery, the 
Germans stormed and stormed. 

The French lines crumbled before 
them. Outwork after outwork was 
carried. The losses on both sides were 


Cuba has elected Alfredo Zayas as its 
president. Twenty years ago he .was 
exiled as a revolutionist. He is 59. 

200 Years on a Farm 

John Houghton has just died at 
the age of 80 at Teynham, in Kent. He 
worked at the same farm as his father 
and grandfather, and their combined 
service reaches 200 years. 

Costly Ring Lost and Found 
A ring worth ^2000 was recently lost 
in the French post, and the insurance 
money was paid to the senders. A 
few days ago a youth, walking ' down 
a Paris street, found the ring on 
the pavement, [No one is able to say 
how it got there. 


appalling. But still the cry went down 
the battered lines, Ils lie passcront pas! 
(They shall not pass ! ). And they did 
not pass. 

Sacred for ever to France is the name 
Verdun. And there it was by right that 
the eight Unknown Warriors of Frqnce 
were disinterred for one of. them to be 
chosen, by a linesman soldier, to be 
buried under the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris. The other seven have again been 
buried with special honour on the blood¬ 
stained battlefield of Verdun. 

Was it by arrangement or by happy 
fortune that the British warship which 
brought across the Channel from France 
the body of our British Unknown War¬ 
rior was the Verdun ? 

However that may be, it was a fitting 
choice of a ship, linking the two nations 
afresh in the name that most poignantly 
combines the grief and glory of our 
friend and neighbour, France. 
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MOTOR SHOW IDEAS 

NOT TOO MANY OF THEM 

Ghosts of Old Inventions Staged 
at Olympia 

FATHER OF THE ENGINES 

By Our Motoring Correspondent 

Cars from all parts of England, from 
France, from Italy, from Belgium, from 
America, have lately been assembled in 
London for what has been described as 
the greatest motor-car show ever held. 

In point of numbers the description 
was true, and it may be true as: to 
engineering. But, except for the aristo¬ 
crats among cars, the workmanship did 
not appear as good as before the war. 

The storage battery which is to make 
the electric car possible for long journeys 
has not. arrived, nor has the car ; the 
steam car, which was in theory a brilliant 
invention, has vanished ; the wonderful 
magnetic car requires as big ail engine 
and as much petrol as another ear ; few 
makers have given a thought to a safety 
device for making a car safe from a thief. 

Locks and Brakes 

There is a simple way of locking a 
magneto, but the key is like that of a 
child’s money-box, and even with this in 
use the car could be hauled. A better 
scheme locks the change-speed lever and 
makes the car immovable, but again the 
key is insignificant. We pay great, 
prices for safes to contain a few valuables; 
surely for a car costing £ 2000,' £3006, or 
more, it would be wise to furnish as safe 
a locking system as a shopkeeper has to 
guard his till. 

. Some of the brakes are not such as an 
experienced driver would desire. One 
system is such that in the event of ah 
unknown descent being encountered a. 
hot drum brake w'ould put out of action 
both pairs of brakes, for both work on 
the outside of the rear wheel drums. A 
brake'working on a cardan shaft drum 
may not be ideal, but it does afford 
a second method of checking the car in 
the case of “ hot brake ” at the back. 

Old Inventions 

The fact is that among this wealth of 
luxurious cars one felt like the Bagman's 
Uncle in Pickwick Papers,,before whose 
eyes the old, discarded mail-coaches 
suddenly became peopled with dead-and- 
goue generations suddenly come to life. 

The newest car is full of ghosts—ghosts 
of old inventions. The man who made 
the first foot-lathe with a crank whose 
end would revolve instead of working 
straight up and down—he was tile 
father of every engine there. We do 
not know who he was, but he was a 
genius. Was it Denis Papin of steam- 
engine fame who first converted vertical 
into rotary motion and made motor-car 
pistons and crank-shafts possible ? 

Watt’s Wheels . 

James Watt could not apply the crank 
to his steam-engine, as someone had 
patented it before him ; so he patented 
the famous sun and planet wheels, a 
system by‘which one wheel goes round 
another wheel, both wheels being meshed 
by cogs. The wheels of Watt proved 
useless to him, blit they were tlie parents 
of our system of gears, and they exist, 
hidden from sight, in every car’s gear, 
“ the part that thinks,” as makers say, 
the part which allows a car to turn a 
corner without overbalancing. 

The engine itself comes from the 
stationary gas engine, and the gas 
engine dates back to Denis Papin’s 
steam engine, in which gunpowder was 
exploded in the cylinders. There is 
really little that is new in the modern 
motor-car. It is a resurrection of old 
ideas, enriched and perfected by modern 
brains. Even a Rolls-Royce houses a 
host of ghosts from dead inventions. 


A NEW-COMER IN OUR DOG WORLD 



The Alsatian wolfhound is new to England, but is becoming very popular, and we may see 
what it is like from this line specimen at the Kennel Club’s Show at the Crystal Palace 


VERDUN AND ITS GLORY 
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CAN WE PRODUCE 
TOO MUCH? 

BIG QUESTION OF THE 
NATIONS 

Holding Back Supplies from a 
World in Need 

TRADE ON A WRONG BASIS 

By an Economic Correspondent 

All over the world prices are falling, 
which means that production has over¬ 
taken demand. 

As the prices recede, the producers 
are doing all they can to stop the fall. 
The obvious way suggests itself of 
cutting down supplies, so that there 
shall be shortage and consequent rise 
in price. 

This brings the question, Can we 
produce too much ? 

• Everyone knows that we can consume 
far more goods than we get. It is true 
that, we can only eat a limited quantity of 
food, but, apart from food, the needs and 
desires of mankind are unlimited. 

People in Need 

Not only in our own country, but in 
all the world, the great masses of the 
people are in'sore heed. They need 
better houses, better furniture, better 
clothes, and better things of a thousand 
kinds, from books to cricket bats, and 
from saucepans to violins. 

And even as to food itself, there 
are-tens of millions in Europe who are 
now half starved. Those who have 
seen them lately describe the children 
of Central Europe as pitifully wasted. 

Is it not strange, then, that in a 
world whichneeds so much there 
should be organised attempts to cut 
down supplies because things are getting 
too cheap ? Is it not unbelievable that 
there should be a wicked withholding 
of plenty from a world in need ? 

World Not Organised 

The truth is that the world’s work 
is not yet organised for the benefit of' 
the world’s peoples. Even in our own 
country work is .not organised to make 
the things which are needed in plenty. 

If it were a question' of setting td 
work to produce as much as possible 
of the heeded things, or to exchange 
our own produce to get them, we should 
have to organise to that end. That 
would involve general agreement for 
the purpose, but no such general 
agreement now exists. We just get to 
work in different ways, doing what we 
please and how we please. 

Employers with capital engage men 
to produce or to distribute, and pay 
them wages, drawing their own payment 
by way of a margin between cost of 
production and 'price, which margin 
we call Profit. The demand for goods 
can only be seen in the spending of the 
wages or the profits. 

Yes and No 

It is a rough-and-ready way of 
getting things done, • and its result is 
what we see, a very imperfect system of 
commerce. In such a system, as soon as 
plenty is produced in any article the 
price must fall, and that fall in price, 
although good for the buyer, is bad 
for the seller. But every producer is a 
seller, and so every producer is interested 
in holding up prices. This holding-up is 
not'so "serious when there is competition 
between sellers to find buyers, but 
producers band themselves together 
to prevent such competition. 

So that when we ask. Can we produce 
too much ? the answer is, No if we are 
organised to distribute the plenty, but 
Yes from the point of view of the 
producer who wants to make profit. 


POOR GUILLEMOT 
Tragedy of the Beach 
AND THE GRATITUDE OF A BIRD 

We welcome the following letter from a 
reader at Great Malvern. 

While spending a holiday years ago at 
Nevin the younger of my two boys 
found on the beach a distressed guille¬ 
mot, and on examination discovered 
that the bird had a broken leg. 

With splints made from bits of 
broken reeds, and bound neatly with 
thread, he repaired the injury. 

The operation being completed, it 
was suggested that the patient should 
receive a little refreshment before being 
set at liberty. So a few sandhoppers 
were placed before him, and were evi¬ 
dently greatly relished. 

The bird was then taken to the water’s 
edge, and released to join his companions. 

Imagine our surprise one day later 
when, in answer to my son’s whistle, a 
bird left the flock of sea-birds and came 
on the shore up to our feet. It was the 
little guillemot. 

While we had tea the guillemot had 
a good meal of sandhoppers. These 
visits were often repeated, the bird 
spending some time with us almost 
daily, being quite evidently grateful. 

But there is a tragic ending to the 
story. On going down to t{ie shore to 
take away our tent the day before 
leaving for home, we found our little 
friend lying under the table—dead. 

Your readers might like to know 
something further of the hoy doctor, 
who, like his little patient, hjs now 
given up his life in this world. He 
fought as a volunteer in the South 
African war; in the first Balkan War 
gained the Turkish Red Cross medal 
for volunteer work; received the Italian 
Red Cross medal; and was made a 
Knight of the Crown of Italy for hospital 
work at the time of the Messina earth¬ 
quake; and in the Great War won the 
D.S.O. and lost his life. 

FAITHFUL TIM 
A Dog’s Long Wait 

An Essex reader sends this story of her 
dog’s faithfulness. 

Cycling to a friend’s house in the 
village one evening, I took my faithful 
retriever Tim with me. 

As I could not get an answer at the 
front door I went round to the back, 
and found my friend feeding the chickens. 

So I left my bicycle there with Tim 
and went in by the back door. As I 
stayed till dark I walked home, going out 
the front way and leaving the bicycle. 

I quite expected Tim would be home 
before me, but he was not there, and 
did not return that night. 

Next morning, when my friend 
brought the bicycle, she said Tim was 
lying beside it when she fetched it in the 
night before, and would not go home, 
and in the morning he was still there. 

He had waited for me all the night, 
thinking I was still in the house. 


HE KNOWS EACH SHEEP 
The Dog and the Flock 

A Manchester reader tells of a dog’s clever 
management of sheep. 

When living in the country I often 
watched sheep being shifted from one 
place to another, the dog bringing the 
sheep in while the shepherd was prepar¬ 
ing the pen. for them. 

In nearing the pen the dog would 
bustle the leading sheep through the 
opening, and then take his place by the 
shepherd, who was counting the flock. 

Without a word or a sign from the 
shepherd I have seen the dog go back. 
When I asked the shepherd why, he said: 

" Just wait and see !. That dog knows ; 
he wasn’t born yesterday ! ” 

In a little time up came the dog with 
another sheep. The shepherd smiled 
and said : 

“ That dog knows each sheep.” 

How did the dog know one was 
I missing from a flock of a hundred .? 


UNDOING A GOOD 
DEED 

A Bad Change in Italy 

SPOILING THE SWISS BORDER 

The Italian Government has undone 
one of its good deeds. 

During the war a gambling casino 
was built at Campione, on Lake Lugano, 
close to the Swiss frontier, and soon 
attracted many of the worst people. 

It has always been a difficult region to 
govern, for the lake, like its neighbour 
Maggiore, is partly in Italy and partly 
in Switzerland, and the frontiers twist 
about so. curiously that it is almost im¬ 
possible to prevent people coming from 
one country to the other and smuggling 
goods that should pay a duty. To 
have a gambling centre there, drawing 
to itself all kinds of rogues, was more 
than the Swiss could tolerate, so they 
protested warmly, and the Italian 
Government closed the casino. 

Now its re-opening is announced, and 
Switzerland is protesting again. Switz¬ 
erland does not prohibit gambling al¬ 
together, but will not allow higher stakes 
than 5 francs. Such small risks will not 
satisfy people who have lost their souls 
to gambling, and now it seems as if Italy 
is willing to''give the gamblers their 
chance again, and harass the Swiss in 
their attempts to keep the lovely lake 
district fringing the Alps as an un¬ 
tainted pleasure-ground. 

Let us hope*that publicity, will make 
her ashamed of this bad change. 

BOY ELECTRICIANS 
A Book for Them 

As long as there have been such 
things as watches and clocks there have 
been boys who have taken them to 
pieces “ to see what makes the wheels 
gd round.” 

But the modem boy is not content 
to stop at watches, and such pursuits as 
making model aeroplanes that will fly, 
constructing wireless sets that actually 
receive messages, and generally ex¬ 
perimenting with electricity are more in 
his line, and a book that tells him a great 
deal that he wishes to know about the 
marvellous power of electricity has just 
been written : (The Boy Electrician. By 
P. Morgan. Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

The author tells how to make such 
things as batteries, dynamos, and 
electric motors, how to build electric 
bells, telephones, and a microphone'by 
meajis of which the tramping of a fly’s 
feet may be magnified to the intensity of 
a horse’s hoofs. Instructions are also 
given for the construction of wireless 
telephone and telegraph sets. 

All the experiments are well illustrated 
and written in simple language that all 
may understand, while due regard is 
given to the fact that the average boy 
has neither an elaborate set of tools nor 
unlimited pocket-money. 

Countless happy hours are in store 
for the boy who has this hook. 

ODD EFFECT OF HIGH 
' : PRICES 

Hiring a Piano for Nothing.' 

One of the most curious effects of the 
rise in prices is being seen in the action 
of certain firms which sell pianos on the 
hire-purchase system. 

Under that system the pianos belong 
to the piano firm until the whole of the 
cost has been paid, and now the firms 
offer to take back the pianos not paid for 
and to return all the money paid. 

For instance, if a piano were sold before 
the war for £30, payable in instalments 
of 5s. a month, and £25 has already 
been paid oriit,leaving only £5 to pay, the 
firm will take back the piano and return 
the £25, so that the hirer of the piano 
will have had ten years’ use of the piano 
for practically nothing—merely for the 
■ interest on the sums he has paid. 

The firm will do this because it can 
now sell the piano at a greatly increased 
price, but the loss will be felt by the hire- 
I purchaser when he buys another piano. 


HOW BIG IS THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE? 

SIZE CHANGING 

More Room in the Glass House 
by Day than by Night 

THE REASON WHY 

If we are to choose between a hot day 
and a cold night for visiting the Crystal 
Palace .let us select the day. For there 
is more room there than at night ! 

The Palace is normally 1392 feet 
long, but measurements taken 'in Oct¬ 
ober, when the weather was hot by day 
and cold by night, show that there is 
a difference of six inches in the length 
of the building—six inches longer in the 
period of heat than in the cold. 

The figures are new to most of us, if 
not to science, though the principle is, 
of course, understood by every schoolboy 
who takes mechanics among his studies. 

With one exception heat causes 
bodies to expand and cold causes con¬ 
traction. The one f exception is ice. 
Water when it freezes slightly expands. 
We mourn the fact when the expansion 
bursts the water-pipes, but we should 
have a perpetual Ice Age but for this. 
Ice, occupying more space than the 
water from which it freezes, is lighter 
than water, and soft floats and swells. 
If it were heavier than water it would 
sink, and choke up all our rivers. 

The Space Between the Rails 

But the general rule is for heat to 
expand solids and.fluids; and Paxton, 
when he designed the Crystal Palace of 
glass and iron girders, allowed, for the 
expansion and contraction by providing 
a margin of safety. ..The same practice 
is followed in the laying of railway lines. 
A space is left between the ends of the . 
metals, so that they can expand under 
the sun’s influence without buckling. 

That fact we may see for ourselves; 
what we cannot, see is a greater develop¬ 
ment of the same safety principle in 
the making of a steel structure such as 
the Forth Bridge, where the allowance 
for expansion and contraction far 
exceeds the six inches " growth ”, or 
decrease of the Crystal Palace. 

Effects of Heat and Cold 

Heat and cold produce wonderful 
results in Nature by. induping swelling 
and shrinking. Camping near rocks in 
a tropical, arid climate one might 
fancy oneself the centre of a fusillade of 
pistol shots. In reality the explosions 
are only the effect of Nature at work on 
the scene in the same way as she acts 
upon the Crystal Palace, The rocks 
are heated during the day to a tem¬ 
perature of 135-degrees Fahrenheit ori 
more ; at night there is intense cold ori 
even sharp frost. The rocks- expand 
under the influence of the daylight 
heat, but at night they.are shrivelled 
by the cold. 

The cold exterior of the rock shrinks; 
the swollen .heated interior cannot, so 
the rock face splits off in masses of all; 
sizes up to 200,pounds’ weight. That 
happens to., rocks, , It happens to cliffs 
and the sides of mountains; it happens 
to the surface of rocky plains, ; 

Nature as Friend of Man 

-Big.."rocks 'are split into smaller, 
smaller rocks are shattered into frag¬ 
ments still less, and these become sand 
and fine debris and form soil on the 
spot, or are blown by far-speeding winds 
to enrich exhausted pastures. 

Nature has the rocks to herself, and 
by her own marvellous alchemy converts 
them into agencies for the service of 
men; But bridges, and buildings are 
our affairs, and we prevent Nature from 
breaking them up by making conces¬ 
sions to natural laws. We make allow¬ 
ance for expansion and' shrinkage, and 
have no need to fear even if the Crystal 
Palace should grow greater and smaller 
by turns as rapidly as Alice did in 
Wonderland. ' ; ' 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Skylarks Gathering in 
Flocks 

MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN 
DRIVEN ASHORE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

November 28 . At this season of the 
year, after a severe gale, we may often 
pick up on our coasts the stormy petrel, 
or Mother Carey’s chicken, as it is 
picturesquely called. The. bird lives at 
sea, and only comes ashore for the 
nesting or when it is driven there 
exhausted by the winter gales. It is a 
ravenous little creature, and when 
hungry will eat scraps of any land. 

November 29. The skylarks are 
collecting in flocks, our native birds 
being largely supplemented by migrants 
from the north. The lark is an amazingly 
hardy little creature, and will sleep out 
on the ground at night during the 
severest frost. 

November 30. Oysters reach per¬ 
fection about this time, and those who 
live near .the sea may well study them 
now. The creature -thrives on both 
rocky and sandy shores, and a few 
thrown into a bay at the proper season 
will soon multiply amazingly. - It has 
been said that one oyster may become 
the parent of ten thousand barrels. 

December 1. - One of the most striking 
and graceful trees at this season is the 
arbutus, or strawberry tree, seen in 
many of our shrubberies. It is often 
graced with the greenish-white flowers 
tinged with pink which have been 
called "fairy waxen lamps” and are 
succeeded by the strawberry-like fruits. 

December 2. The crossbill, which is 
now often met with'in small flocks, lias 
•changed its yellowish-green plumage 
for a winter coat of red. Its chattering 
is very noticeable in the fir plantations. 

December 3.- Now is the time to 
study the beauty of mosses, when the 
foliage of trees and bushes has dis¬ 
appeared. Every damp spot has its 
covering of moss, and one of the most 
beautiful is the ostrich plume, or prince’s 
feather, of dainty waving emerald. 

December 4. Sprats are now caught 
round our coasts in immense numbers, 
and it is a good time to study the little 
creatures and see wherein they differ 
from the young herring and. pilchard,. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Cloudiest Areas in November 



On this map the degree of cloudiness 
is shown by the darkness of the tint 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Remove all decayed leaves from sea- 
kalc. Cut off the decayed leaves and 
stems of artichokes, and surround plants 
with several inches of partly-decomposed 
leaves to protect the crowns from frost. 

Any alterations needed in the pleasure 
grounds or shrubberies should now be 
made, so that the ground may become 
settled down again before spring. 

Calceolarias and other half-hardy 
plants in cold frames should have the 
lights lifted off whenever it is fine. ■ 


DIPHTHERIA 

Mysterious Outbreak in 
London 

WHAT NOT TO DO 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

A very serious outbreak of diphtheria 
is at present raging in London, and 
doctors do not understand why ir 
should have broken out. 

But, though we do not know much, 
about the causes of outbreaks, v.e know 
a good deal about the nature of the 
disease.’ We know that it is due to a 
bacillus," named after its discoverers 
the Klebs-Loffler bacillus, which attacks 
the nose and throat, and sometimes also 
wounds in the skin, and causes intlam? 
mation and fever and other troubles. 

We know, too, that the discharge from 
the nose and throat of a diphtheria 
patient is infectious, and that the 
disease may bespread by milk and water. 

Unfortunately, too, there are many 
people who may carry about diphtheria 
bacilli in their throats for a long time, 
even though they seem in good health, 
and these may infect other people. 

During an outbreak of diphtheria 
children should not use cups and glasses 
and eating utensils in common, and they 
should avoid kissing each other. All 
milk should be boiled for five minutes. 

In case of a sore throat the doctor 
should be at once consulted. 

PUTTING KITTY OUT 
A Jealous Dog 

A Gloucestershire lassie of eight sends this. 

We have a pup of which at first we 
made a great fuss; then we had a 
black kitten given to us. Of course, 
we all love it very much. 

The puppy has noticed this, and 
whenever he lias a chance he will catch 
hold of the kitten and take her out of 
doors. Then lie will look at her, as if to 
say, “ That is your place, not inside." 

We have a side entrance, and under¬ 
neath the door the stone is worn away, 
so that there is a hole big enough for 
Kitty to get out into the street. One 
day the puppy carried Kitty out. and 
mother followed to see what he was 
going to do with her. He dropped her 
by the door and pushed her underneath. 

-PUNCTUAL PUSSY • 
How Does She Know the Time ? 

A Cheshire correspondent sends the follow¬ 
ing illustration of a cat’s judgment of time. 

In the summer holidays we took care 
of a cat belonging to a friend who was 
away. It went out at night, and re¬ 
turned just in time for breakfast at S.30. 

But one day we 1 had breakfast at 7.30. 
and pussy could not be found. At 
half-past eight it walked in. After¬ 
wards I watched its movements daily, 
and found it always appeared at the right 
time, 8.30. How did it know the time ? 

DOG’S JOURNEY HOME 
A Tale From Nottingham 

A Nottinghamshire boy sends this story. 

A Nottingham holiday-maker drove 
by road, with his wife and a dog, to 
Sntton-on-Sea—70 miles in two days. 

The terrier was left in the hotel 
stables with the pony, but in the morning 
it could not be found. 

Soon a letter from a neighbour solved 
the mystery. He found the dog on the 
road, bathed its feet, and made it com¬ 
fortable after its 70-mile journey home. 


WHERE ARE THE SHRIMPS ? 

Answering this question an esteemed 
correspondent suggests that the shrimps 
have been poisoned by the waste petrol 
left on the coasts through the submarine 
campaign. 

Much smelly and greasy filth was dis¬ 
charged into the waters, and. has not 
yet all cleared away, and our corre¬ 
spondent thinks this is the most probable 
explanation of the natural history 
puzzle we dealt with not long ago. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 
* 

AM questions must be asked on postcards, 
ar.J not more than one question on each card 

• 

How Long Does a Canary Live? 

With proper treatment a canary of 
strong constitution should live 15 years. 

Doesthe Female Cuckoo Cry “Cuckoo”? 

No; she utters a peculiar bubbling note 
resembling the sound of fluid issuing 
from the narrow neck of a bottle. 

Do Stags Eat Their Antlers? 

No ; probably not even a hyena could 
crack up antlers, which, when they 
fall oil each year, are simply solid dead 
bone. Stags eat vegetable food. 

What is the Pintado Bird.? 

The pintado is the common guinea- 
fowl, a native of Africa, but domesti¬ 
cated in England. It was known to, and 
highly prized by, tlie Romans. 

Why Do Dogs Turn Round Before Lying 
Down ? 

The habit is supposed to be a relic of 
its old, wild days, when the animal would 
twist and turn to form a sort of nest in 
tlie grass selected lor its resting-place. 

What is the Longest Snake? 

The anaconda, a tropical Souih 
American boa-constrictor. Astonishing 
figures are mentioned in books, but 
there are no authentic particulars of one 
exceeding 26 feet. 

Are Caterpillars Ever Eaten by Man ? 

Savages eat them; as they eat anything 
known not to be poisonous. But the 
nasty, fat, smelly goat-moth caterpillar 
was a favourite tit-bit with Romans in 
classical days. 

Which Trees do Woodpeckers Live in ? 

Any tree in whose trunk rotten wood 
occurs may.serve as a nest for a wood¬ 
pecker. Careful observation shows that 
a woodpecker never attacks a tree unless 
decay has set in. 

Can a Lizard be Kept in Captivity? 

Thousands of lizards are kept as pets. 
They require warmth and a diet of meal¬ 
worms, cockroaches, and other insect 
food. They soon know a kind owner 
and will feed from the hand. 

Why do Onions Make the Eyes Smart ? 

A pungent vapour is given off by a 
peeled onion, and this, affecting delicate 
nerves in the eyes, sets up a burning 
sensation, causing tears to flow as a 
protection against the intrusive vapour. 

Has an Insect Feeling in Its Wings ? 

Nerves, by which sensation is carried 
to the brain, enter the wings, and insects 
do feel pain if their wings are hurt. How 
much that pain is we do not know; we 
had better assume it to be acute. 

What is the Almug Tree? 

The almug tree mentioned in the First 
Book of Kings and the algum tree named 
in Chronicles are believed to be the same. 
Although not positively identified, the 
tree is supposed to have been the red 
sandal-wood. 

\ 

Is a Bat a Bird or an Animal? 

Strictly speaking, both birds and bats 
arc animals. But a bat is what is com¬ 
monly called an animal. It is warm¬ 
blooded, furred, and suckles its young 
as a cat suckles its kittens. It belongs to 
the order of mammals. 

Of What Use is a Wire-Worm ? 

The harmful ones may serve a purpose 
in the wilds in checking excessive growth 
of vegetation, but in cultivated land they 
are, with the greenfly, probably the 
farmer’s most formidable enemy. Some 
species are useful in devouring rotting 
wood and other waste substances. 

Does a Dog Like Music ? 

Nobody knows whether the howls 
uttered by dogs in the presence of music 
arc signs of joy or misery, as a dog 
will squat and listen to music and then 
howl, but not run away. The suspicion is 
that the cry is one of pleasure, but, if so, 
pleasure never had so mournful a voice. 


BRILLIANT GROUP 
OF WORLDS 

JUPITER GETTING NEARER 
TO THE EARTH 

Saturn’s Invisible Rings 

CHANGES’SEEN THROUGH 
THE TELESCOPE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The morning sky before sunrise will 
be seen during the coming winter to be 
lit up by a particularly brilliant orb. 

This is Jupiter ; while a little to the 
left of him, about eleven times the 
Moon’s width away, is Saturn, but not 
nearly so bright. Farther to the left is 
the third magnitude star Gamma Virginis, 
toward which both are travelling. 

There is no mistaking Jupiter, for ho 
is a little to the west of due south 
between six and seven o’clock, and, 
excepting the Moon, is by far the brightest 
object in the sky at that time. 

Now, toward the end of next week 
these planets will have the crescent 
Moon in their vicinity, and on Friday 
morning, the Moon will be just below 
Jupiter, constituting with him and Saturn 
a brilliant grouping of celestial worlds. 

850,000 Miles a Day 

Just now Jupiter is 490 million miles 
away from 11s, but the distance between 
us is rapidly diminishing, in conse¬ 
quence of which he will continue to get 
still brighter till March next year. 

Then he will be at his brightest and 
nearest, being only 412 million miles 
away. Every day brings us about 
830,000 miles nearer to this giant planet,, 
a globe into which, if it were hollow, 
1309 Earths could be packed. 

Actually, Saturn is nearly twice as 
far from iis as Jupiter, being at present 
about 870 million miles from the-Earth. 
Moreover, as. be now appears to 11s 
bereft of his wonderful rings, Saturn- 
makes a very poor.show beside Jupiter. 
At times he appears nearly twice as 
bright as at present, when the lustre 
of his rings is" added to that of the 
luminous globe of the planet. 

Giant Rings Seen Edgewise 

Just now Saturn’s rings are gone, and 
they will probably not be seen for some- 
months to come. The cause of this 
invisibility is a curious combination of 
circumstances, due to the relative posi¬ 
tions of the Earth, Saturn, and the Sun. 

For the last twelve years, and until 
the beginning of this month, everybody 
who looked at Saturn through a tele¬ 
scope looked upon the underneath, or 
south side, of his rings. Of late we 
have gradually got more and more on a 
level with them, till we looked at them 
as at a penny seen edgewise. ■ This 
stage has been reached during the last 
two weeks, in consequence of which we 
cannot see them at all—which shows 
how thin they must be. They are 
actually much less than a hundred miles 
thick, probably barely fifty, which at 
Saturn’s distance is not measurable. 

Saturn’s Streak of Light 

Still, in the most powerful telescopes 
a faint trace of a streak can be made 
out, with a few' minute dots like 
luminous beads strung upon it, showing 
that the rings are not perfectly flat, but 
vary considerably in thickness. 

Now we are beginning to look upon 
the upper, or north side, ai Saturn’s 
rings, but still nothing can be seen ; 
and, though the rings will continue to 
open otrt; nothing is likely to be seen 
because tlie Sun is still shining on the 
south, or underneath, side, which, of 
course, we cannot see. He will con¬ 
tinue to do so till April 10 next year, 
after-wliich the Sun gradually lights up 
the north side, upon which we are 
looking, and we shall begin to see the 
rings opening like a beautiful ceicitial 
flower. But it will take four or five 
years to open completely. G. F. M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


An Exciting Story of the 
Secret of an Old Ruin 


: : Told by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 21 
New Plans 

tan stared at his sister.’ 

“ Is—is he ruined ? ” he 
asked. “ I mean, is all his money 
gone ? ” ; . 

“ I don’t think it’s quite . as 
bad as that,” replied Bee, .“ but. 
it’s a dreadful lot. Mother says 
it’s all he was saving up to build 
the new dormitories.” 

" For the new boys. Yes, I know 
he was going to build on. He said 
last hols that ever so many more 
boys wanted to come than he had 
room for." 

“That’s it,” said Bee. "It’s 
all that money that is lost, and 
more besides.”,, 

“ Won’t he ever get it back ? ” 

“ He may get a little, but not 
much; and not any for perhaps 
a year or more. He told mother 
that he would have to borrow a 
lot in order to go on. He's going 
to raise what they call a mortgage.” 

“ A mortgage ? ” repeated Stan. 
“ Yes, I know. You ask a man 
to lend you so much money, and 
then, if you can’t pay, he . can 
take your house and furniture 
and everything you’ve got.” 

Bee looked horrified.' 

“ What, take the school ? ” 

“ I expect so. But it’s all right, 
Bee. Father will make lots more, 
and be able to pay' back when the 
chap wants his money. ' He knows 
what he’s about.” 

Bee gave a'sigh of relief.- 

“ Yes; I’d forgotten that lie’s 
getting money all the time from 
the fathers of the boys,. I do hope 
it will- bo all'right, Stan.” 

“ It will be all right. Of course, 
it’s a horrid’nuisance, and I expect 
we shall have to be very econo¬ 
mical, and all -that sort of thing; 
but you can trust Dad,’.’ 

. He paused; then went on again : 

Bee, I , wish ,,.we could find 
that tin mine. That would help 
Father.” 

“I do wish you could!” Bee 
replied earnestly. " Talk to Hank. 
Flank’s clever about things like 
that. He’s seen mines and ore 
veins in America.” 

" All right. I’ll have a yarn 
with him. Row I must be getting 
back. Good-bye, old thing.” 

Stan topk the first chance of 
talking . to Hank, and Hank was 
as interested as he. 

“ See here,' old man,” he said, 
wrinkling up his face in liis queer 
fashion. “ You tackle your dad, and 
ask him to take us down into those 
cellars again. I guess that’s our only 
way' of finding out what Caffyn was 
after. Tomorrow’s Sunday. Take 
your chance.” . 

“ I’ll do it,” said Stan. 

And, sure enough, next day, 
when he went home to tea, he 
went into his Father’s, study and 
put forward his request. 

Mr. .Prynne, whose desk was 
covered with papers, . looked up 
rather sharply. , St'an noticed that 
his face seemed to have grown 
thinner and sharper, and that the 
grey' streaks in , his hair seemed 
thicker than they had been. 

“ Why do you want, to go down 
into the ruins ? ” he asked. 

“ Well, you see, Father, Hank 
and I think that Caffyn was trying 
to find a vein of tin ore.” 

Mr. Prynne stared a moment. 
He shook his head. 

“No, Stan.- I confess I had 
thought that myself, so I asked 
Mr. Cotter to go down. He has 
examined the. place, but found 
nothing—tin nor anything else.” 

Cotter 1 Inwardly Stan raged. 
Mr. Cotter, he knew, was the last 
man to make’ anything like a real 
search. He was a prim, precise 
sort of man who would simply 
hate the dark, dirty', damp dun¬ 
geons beneath the ruins. 


“ Perhaps he didn’t search very' 
hard,” said Stan. “Please let 
Harker and me have a look.” 

“ No, my boy. The’ place is out 
of bounds, and I shall make no 
exception in your favour simply' 
because you are my son.” 

“ Then won’t' you go with us. 
Father ? ” 

■ Mr. Prynne shook his head. ■ 

“ I have no time at present for 
anything of the sort. Even today', 
Sunday as it is, I have letters to 
write. Set your mind at rest, 
my' boy, and leave these matters 
to your elders. Now you must go. 

I am very busy.” 

Stan went off, feeling anything 
but happy', and that evening had 
another talk with Hank. 

Hank looked rather grim. 

“ This is. plumb foolishness, 
Stan,” he said. “ Now, sec here, 
old son, if your dad won’t let us go 
and search the ruins, our' only 
chance is. to get on to Caffyn.” 

“ How do you mean—get on 
to him ? ” 

" Trail him ; sec what lie’s up to . 
Find out whether he’s on his own, 
or who’s' employing him.” 

" But we don’t even know-where 
he lives.” 

" Then. we’ve jolly well got to 
find out 1 It ain’t a great way 
from here, I’ll lay.” -!" 

" Even if we do find him, it isn’t 
likely; he will talk.” ■ - *- 

“ Maybe not,; but y'ou never 
can tell. Anyway, our job is to 
get wise to the chap's movements. 
As we know already, there’s some¬ 
thing between him and Delmar. 
We’ve. seen ’em together twice. 
If wo watch Delmar. the odds arc- 
that he’U take us to Caffyn.” 

Stan nodded. 

“ Yes, that’s on the cards, 
Flank. Right you are; we’ll keep 
an eye on Delmar.” 

They did so, but the days passed 
and Delmar seemed to jog on much 
as usual. He didn’t do anything 
suspicious. . •. . 

On Wednesday, one of the two 
weekly half-holidays, Stan and 
Hank had to go up to football. 
When they came down both went 
for a hot bath before changing, 
and afterwards met in the Third 
class-room. 

“ Bid you see Delmar ? ” was 
Hank’s first question. 

” No.” 

“ Fie came to the bath-room 
just as I got out, and I guess I 
never saw anyone much more 
muddy.’ ’ 

“ But he wasn’t playing footer.” 

“ Sure he wasn’t. Then what 
had he been doing ? This is the 
second time we’ve seen him like this.’’ 

” Can he have been down in the 
ruins ? ” 

“ I guess not. He wouldn’t have 
got all that mud down there. He 
looked as if he’d been digging.” 

“ Then what has he been up to ? ” 

“ Search me ! But I wish we’d 
watched him.” 

“ We’ll keep an eye on him 
next half,” said Stan. ■ 

They' did. The minute after 
dinner the pair hid themselves 
in a little plantation on the school 
side of the playing-field. It was a 
spot which stood rather high, and 
from which they could watch the 
quad gates. 

They had not long to wait. In 
less than five minutes Delmar came 
out alone. He was smartly' dressed 
and carried a small parcel. He 
paused a moment, took a quick 
glance all round, then turned to 
the right and walked off briskly'. 

Flaiik ’winked at Stan. 

. “ He’s not going 1 digging today,” 
he said. 

“ No; but wc ’11 jolly well find 
out what he is going to do! ” 
replied Stan. “ Come on! ” 


CHAPTER 22 
The Bolting of Firedrake 

T was all very weii to say' “ Come 
on,” but it was not so easy to 
follow Delmar without his spotting 
his trackers, and if it had not been 
for Hank, Stan would have failed. 

. Hank was wonderful. He made 
cuts across fields, dodged under 
hedges and walls, and managed to 
keep Delmar in sight until they 
reached Aphurst Forest. Here, of 
course, it was easier, for the trees 
gave good cover, and they were 
able to keep closer. 

Delmar kept going at a steady 
pace. Once away from the school 
lie evidently thought himself safe, 
for he no longer kept watch. 

The forest was about a mile 
across, and at the far side the vil¬ 
lage of Aphurst lay in a narrow 
valley. Delmar kept straight on 
down the road into the village, and 
Stan and Hank, following cautiously', 
saw him go into a small inn. 

“ That’s where Caffyn lives. I’ll 
be bound,” said Stan. 

“ Maybe,” replied Hank cau¬ 
tiously, “ but this is where we 
have got to go slow. You follow 
me, and be mighty' careful.” 

Presently the pair were standing 
in an entry from which they could 
see the front of the inn. They had 
hardly got there before a dog-cart 
drar^ii by a chestnut mare drove 
out from the yard. Two people 
.were in it—a man and a boy. 

“ That’s Delmar,” snapped Stan. 
“ And he’s got a hat on instead of 
his school cap.” 

“ But not Caffyn," replied Hank. 

I guess that’s the proprietor.” 

• Next moment the cart was out 
of sight round the corner. 

Hank shrugged his shoulders. 

“ That secs our finish,” he said. 

Stan said nothing. He was 
feeling rather flat! 

“ May as well be getting back,” 
said Hank. 

“ No, wait 1 ” cried Stan. 

Hank stared at him. 

” What’s bitten you ? ” he asked. 

" Look there,” said Stan, point¬ 
ing to a bright coloured poster on 
the opposite wall. 

“ What about it ? ” demanded 
Hank. 

“ Don’t you see ? Stancombe 
Races. And they’re on this after¬ 
noon. That’s where they’ve gone.” 

" Gee, but I wouldn’t wonder if 
you were right. Say now, where’s 
Stancombe ? ” 

“ Three miles by road, but not 
more than half that over the hill. 
I know' the way.” 

" Show it, then,” said Hank. 

The pace those two kept up 
right across country was so smart 
that, when they reached the top of 
the hill above Stancombe, there 
was the trap just driving in at the 
main entrance to the enclosure. 

Hank turned to Stan. 

" That’s out of bounds.” 

“ Of course it is, unless a master 
takes you.” 

“ Then Dclmar’s reckoning there 
isn’t one handy.” 1 

“ Must be. Halloa, what’s up ? ” 
. “ Race started. Let’s get down 
a bit lower. We ll be able to sec 
mighty near as well as if we were 
on the course.” 

Other people evidently thought 
the same, for as they got down into 
the' field below* they, found.quite a 
number lining the hedgc.and Watch¬ 
ing, free of charge. . 

. The race was cn; there were 
seven horses all going as hard as 
they could pelt. The bright colours 
of their jockeys' silk jackets showed 
up brilliantly under the clear 
autumn sun. 

" That’s Barrymore, him with 
the green and yellow,” exclaimed 
an apple-cheeked 'old countryman 
who stood close to the boys. “ He’s 
the fav’rite.” ’ 

“ ’E won’t beat Fircdrake,” 
retorted a gipsy man. 

“ Firedrake ! He ain’t no good. 
No one can’t hold him,” declared the 


countryman. " There ! ” he cried. 
“ What did I tell you ? He’s bolt¬ 
ing this minute.” 

“ So he is ! ” exclaimed Stan. 
He’s clean gone off the course 1 ” 

Sure enough Firedrake, a great 
raking bay, had swung clean out of 
the' course and leaped the rails. 
There were screams from the- 
spectators, who scattered in every 
direction. His jockey had lost one 
stirrup, and was hauling helplessly 
on the reins. Firedrake, with the 
bit in his strong teeth, paid no 
attention whatever to his rider, 
and was heading straight for the 
hill. A narrow and sunken road ran 
between the course and the hill¬ 
side. Firedrake never checked. 
With a tremendous leap he cleared 
the' whole business, but, reaching 
the field opposite, he pecked and 
stumbled, throwing his jockey. 

Stan had been watching so 
keenly he had' never noticed that 
Hank had left him. , 

’Ere, look at that boy ! ” cried 
the gipsy. 

Suddenly Stan saw that .Hank 
w'as over the hedge and simply 
streaking towards the horse. 

So quick was Hank that he 
reached the spot where Firedrake 
had fallen before the horse w'as 
well on his legs again. 

He went straight for his head, 
caught the reins, and like a flash, 
was in the saddle.. 

" Crikey, but that’s' 1 smart 
work ! ” exclaimed the gipsy. 

Stan watched, breathless. For 
a moment the big horse was so 
surprised that he did npt.seem able 
to understand what had happened. 

• When he did he gave a squeal of 
rage and began bucking madly.. 

Up he went, his great back 
arched, his head between his fore¬ 
legs, and all his feet close together; 
then down with a jar fit to loosen 
the teeth of his rider. 

" ’Old ’im ! ”, yelled the gipsy. 

But though Hank sa.t the great 
bucking brute with amazing skill, 
it seemed beyond his power to hold 
him. Two bucks, then Firedrake 
leaped forward and bolted again. 
He - went down the field straight 
for the crowd near the gate. 

The people scattered right and; 
left. Up went Firedrake, taking the 
six-barred gate like a bird. - Then 
he was thundering- down the lane,- 

At that moment a pony carriage 
with a lady and twb children turned 
into the road from a lane leading 
into it at right-angles. Stan gaye.a 
terrified’ gfisp,' for the pony carriage 
blocked the whole road and there 
was no room to pass either to right 
or- left.' It seemed as if nothing 
could prevent a terrible smash. 
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Five-Minute Story 

A Red Indian Knight 

IU hen smallpox swept through 
. * ' the Mandan tribe and 
killed all but thirty of them, 
and a wandering band of Sioux 
massacred the remainder, spar¬ 
ing.only the great, chief Mah-to- 
tar-pe (the Four Bears) and Old . 
Knife, the Pawnee boy who 
had been btolen by him, the old 
man, returning from a hunting 
journey, wept over his dead—• 
his wife, his children, his braves 
and warriors, all laid low. Then 
he gathered them in his lodge 
and covered all with a number 
of skin robes. 

"Go hence. Old Knife,” lie 
said' to the frightened boy. 

“ Rejoin thy tribe. For me, I 
go with my .own.” 

Wrapping another robe round 
himself,. lie sat on the ground, 
refusing all the food Old" Knife* 
brought him, until at the end of 
nine days lie had just strength 
left to crawl into his darkened 
lodge once more and die beside 
those he loved. • ' / 

But Old Knife was young to 
die, so he, went miles away 
through the forest till he re¬ 
joined the Pawnees ; and they 
taught him hoiv to endure hunger 
and cold and want, of' sleep 
until his . soul woke to the 
dream of -life—as all young 
Indians are taught, lying in the 
boughs of. a red pine tree, alone, 
without food or water, for four 
days and nights. • 

So he became a leader among 
them; and'at last, by a deed of 
audacious daring, put an end to 
his tribe’s barbaric custom of 
killing prisoners of war. 

A young Cadonca squaw %vas 
to be burned alive, and all the 
tribe were waiting, watching her 
being - .tied to the stake, when 
Old Knife broke through the 
circle and snatched the girl away 
on his horse to. the place where 
another swift horse was .waiting 
with a supply of food ready for 
a long journey. 

For over three days they 
travelled through the forest to 
the girl’s own country, and then 
he gave her the horse she rode 
and left her. And- he was so 
brave and popular that when he 
returned to his camp everyone 
said it was the Great Spirit 
that had acted through him, 
and from that time the Pawnees 
made no more human sacrifices. 

But a number of scholars in, a 
New York boarding-school heard 
of his deed, and collected money 
to have a silver medal struck 
for the brave Pawnee. 

“ Brother,” they wrote, " ac¬ 
cept this mark of our esteem. 
Wear it always in remembrance 
of us and of our gratitude. And 
'if ever you should have the 
power to save a poor woman 
from torture and death, in the 
name of ■ this souvenir fly to 
her rescue.” 

To which he answered, " Your 
medal will give me' still greater 
courage. I am glad that my 
brothers and sisters have seen 
my good deed. I acted in 
ignorance, but now I know that 
I have done well.” 
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Jhx Honest lean’s the Noblest Work °f G°d 


DI MERRYMAN 

“Yes, but you know that Peace 
hath its victories,” replied 
Mr. Knowall to a question. 

“ Quite so ; but what the world 
wants is a victory that hath its 
peace,” returned the other. 

□ a • □ 

A Peculiar Coin 
Change the head of a coin 
And its worth is double, 

While merely to add one 
Would give you some trouble. 

Answer next week 

a 0 a 

Esses and Zeds 



0 0 0 

Tongue Twister 

J cannot bear to see a bear bear 
down upon a hare. 

When bare of hair he strips, the 
hare, for hare 1 cry, “ Forbear.” 

BOB 
? And 1 

A famous author who wanted 
to know how his books were 
selling sent this postcard to the 
publisher: 

? 

To which the publisher replied : 

I 

Floni which the author rightly 
gathered that he had every reason 
to be satisfied. • 

0 0 0 

A Sad Tale 

We parted by the gate in June, 
That soft and balmy month, 
Beneath the sweetly beaming moon, 
And (wonth—hunth—sunth— 
bunth—I can’t find a rhyme to 
month). 

Years were to pass ere we should 
meet; 

A wide and yawning gulf 
Divides me from my love so sweet, 
While (ulf—sulf—dulf—mulf— 
stuck again; I can’t get any 
rhyme to gulf). 

Beneath my fortune’s stern decree 
My lonely spirit sunk, 

For a weary soul was mine to be 
And (hunk—dunk—runk—sk— 
that will never do in the world). 

1 sorrowfully wrung her hand. 

My tears they did escape; 

My sorrow I could not command, 
And I was but a (sape—dape— 
fape—ape ; well, perhaps 1 did 
feel like that). 

0 0 0 

Strange But True 

JTor.ward, backward, read my 
name, 

In sound and meaning I’m the 
same ; 

Infants on their mother’s knee 
Smile with joy at sight of me. 
Add a letter—strange but true— 
A man 1 then appear to view. 

^Answer next week 

B □ □ 

Do You Live at Swansea? 

5wansea' was formerly spelt 
Sweinesheie, and means the 
Isle of Sweyn, the Danish king who 
invaded England in the eleventh 
century. 


Loud Applause 

A war profiteer had paid his 
native village the doubtful 
honour of a visit, and a crowd had 
gathered at the station to see him 
off to London. 

“ But did not the train pull out 
before you had finished your 
speech ? ” queried a companion, as 
the train sped towards London. 

“ Yes,” replied the man of wealth, 
“ and as I heard the cheers of the 
crowd fading away in the distance 
I could not be sure whether they 
were applauding me or the engine- 
driver.” 

0 0 0 

The Spectre 

ERE Adam was, my early days 
began ; 

I ape each creature, and resemble 
man; 

I gently creep o’er tops of tender 
grass, 

Nor leave the least impression 
where I pass. 

Touch me.you may, but 1 can ne’er 
be felt, 

Nor ever yet was tasted, heard or 
' smelt, 

Yet seen each day; if not, be sure 
. at night 

You’ll quickly find me out by 
candle-light. 

, Answer next week 


0 


0 


0 


The Wag and His Carriage 

A wag in the days before motor¬ 
cars advertised a carriage to 
go without harness. It had only one 
wheel, he declared, and lie invited, 
a party interested in mechanics to 
visit his. house and see the wonder¬ 
ful Vehicle. 

Many attended, including mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Arts, but 
judge of their feelings when they 
.were taken into an outhouse and 
shown an ordinary wheelbarrow. 

0 0 0 ■ 

An Old Farmer Named Gray 

tfinT 



\Yhen they asked an "old farmer 
named Gray 

Who was watching a kinema play 
If he followed the plot, 

He said, “ Certainly not; 

Why, I can’t hear a word that they 
say!” 

0 0 0 
Oranges-and Lemons 

A poet who was asked if he could 
think of rhymes for orange and lemon, 
wrote this verse: 

J gave my darling child a lemon 
That lately grew its fragrant 
stem on ; 

And next to give her pleasure more 
range 

1 offered her a juicy orange, 

And nuts—she cracked them in the 
door hinge. 

□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Puzzle Arithmetic MILL 
On Land and Sea Sole 
A Queer Friend A Poker 
Picture Lesson in Geography 
The Village was Goosey 
Who Was He? 

The Quaker Artist was Benjamin West 



Jacko Hangs Out the Flag 

T here was great excitement in the Jacko family. Father 
, Jacko had decided to have the telephone laid on, and the 
men were coming to fix the wires that very day. 

As a matter of fact, the telephone people had had the order 
for ( four years, and Jacko supposed that at last they thought 
his poor, long-suffering father had waited long enough. 

After breakfast the men came, and, after walking round the 
hall and finding out where the instrument was to go, they went 
out into the road, and inspected the high pole that supported 
the wires of the neighbourhood. 

^ They gazed at it thoughtfully for some time from the ground. 
Then they got a ladder and climbed up and gazed at it from 
above. Then they went away. 

His father said at dinner he expected them back that after¬ 
noon/ but Jacko said “ I don’t think ! ” in a superior tone ; 
and when he had swallowed a large plateful of roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, an apple dumpling, and a bottle of ginger 
beer, he put on his hat and went out. 

As he passed the telephone-pole he looked up at it. 

" What a height it is ! ” he said. " It would make a fine 
flagstaff. I’ll stick a flag on it, see if I don’t! ” 



. Jacko gave a wild shriek and fell 

He ran indoors, and rummaged about in likely places, but he 
couldn’t find a flag anywhere. 

“ We had quite a lot on Armistice Day,” he murmured. “ I 
wonder where they’ve all got. to ? 

“ Give me a bit of stuff .to make a flag, Mater,” lie called out. 

There was no answer ; the kitchen was empty.' 

A check apron was lying oyer a chair. Jacko picked it up, 
tied it to a stick, and ran out of the house with it. 

He darted to the road, swarmed up the pole like the monkey 
he was, and was'carefully tying his flag to the wires at the 
tip-top when the rumbling of cart wheels made him stop and 
look down. 

“Coo! Dad was right. The men.have come, back,’’ he said. 

,They had. And just then one of them looked up and caught 
sight of him. ■ - - • . 

“ Hi !■ What are you doing up there ? ” he shouted. 

Jacko put on his best smile. 

“ Dad’s been trying to get your old telephone ever since 
I was born,” he shouted back. “ Now you’ve come, I'm 
hanging out the flag to celebrate the event.’ 

" Cheeky young beggar! ” cried the men. 
we will make you.” 

“ Come and fetch me ! ” replied Jacko, with a still more 
cheerful grin. 

But the grin came off quite suddenly. His foot slipped. 
Jacko gave a wild shriek, and The next moment lie fell, head 
first, into the cart. 


“ Come down, or 


Id on Parle Frangais 





Uneepave Lemededn Latablette 
L’epave est le resultat du naufrage 
Le m£decin lui fait tirer la Iangue 
Tous mes livres sont sur la tablette 



Le tabac Le foin Lepardessus 
Le tabac sert a faire des cigares 
Les chevaux se nourrissent de foin 
On porte son paide.Wus en hiver 


Notes and Queries 

What does Seriatim mean ? 

Seriatim is a Latin word meaning 
in regular order, one after 
another. 

What are Middlemen ? Mer¬ 
chants, agents, or brokers, who 
buy from the manufacturer and 
sell to the retail dealer. 

What is a Poste Restante ? 
These French words mean a 
stationary post, and the phrase 
is written on letters sent by post 
when they are to remain at the 
post-office till called for. 

What is a Sub-fenant ? One 
who rents a house or land from 
somebody who is himself a 
tenant. Sub is Latin for under. 



ABC Stories 

The Mouse 

stands for mouse— 
the mouse that came 
out and ran about 
the bedroom at night 
when Dulcie was lying - quiet 
and still in the darkness. 

It would creep out, timidly 
at first, and then, growing 
bolder, it would scamper about 
and make a terrific noise. 

It is astonishing what a noise 
a mouse will make. The first 
time Dulcie heard it she was 
terrified. She sat up in bed, 
and turned on the light over her 
head—she could do this by 
just touching a button—and 
watched, and presently cut 
from the wardrobe came a 
little mouse. 

It scampered about and 
poked its nose here, there, and 
everywhere, and then it ran 
back behind the furniture and 
disappeared. 

It came out every night after 
that, and Dulcie got somsed to 
watching for it that it became 
quite a pet. 

She told nobody about it. 
She kept it a secret in case 
anyone should say it was not 
good for little girls to sit up in 
.bed night after night' instead of 
going to sleep. 

She was running upstairs to' 
her room one morning to fetch 
something when she was sur¬ 
prised to hear a sharp click, and 
then her brother’s voice say¬ 
ing “ Got you ! ” 

She ran in, and there.was Jim 
bending over a small wooden 
trap with a mouse inside. 

“ I’ve caught the beggar ! ” 
he cried triumphantly. 

“ Oh, Jim ! Not my little, 
pet mouse ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ I don’t know,” answered 
Jim. “ I’m going to drown 



Jim let it go 

* V 

it, anyway. Dad’s going to 
give me a penny for-every one 
I catch.” 

“ But not' -this one,” said 
Dulcie. "I'll give you a 
penny out of my money-box 
if only you’ll let it go.” 

“ All right,” agreed Jim. 
And he kept his word. IJe 
made lots of pennies after 
that, though he never went 
into Dulcie's bedroom. 

But the mouse never came 
back. He must have had a 
terrible fright that day which 
he never got over. 
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A GREAT HEART FOR THE PANTHEON • THE UNKNOWN IN THE ABBEY 


Onions from France—Boys from Brittany with strings of 
onions, which used to be a familiar sight before the war, 
are once again bringing us supplies of these vegetables 


Hero of the Republic—Qainbetta, the man who Ready for the Race—A great gathering of balloons ready to start 
suggested a republic for France, whose heart haa, for the National Balloon Race at Birmingham, in Alabama, U.S.A. 
been laid to rest in the Pantheon. See page 2 All sorts and sizes and conditions of balloons took part in tfhe race 




Amazing Boy Scholar—This American boy, Ed¬ 
ward Hardy, is only 12, yet he knows twelve 
languages and has just entered Columbia University 


Boys Build Their Own War Memorial—The boys of the Gordon 
Boys* Home at Woking are themselves erecting, as a war 
memorial, a building to be used as a training centre. See page 5 


Famous French General and Hie Family—General 
Mangin, who greatly distinguished himself in 
the world war, with his eight smiling children 


Monster Shark, Captured—This nuge shark, weighing 
nearly half a ton, was caught off Honduras in the 
Caribbean Sea, and only landed after a great struggle 


Setting the Buoys Right—Many buoys damaged 
in the war are now being repaired, and here we 
/see a batch of them arriving at the repair depot 


The Coffin in which He Lies and the Place wherein He Sleeps—Under this spot in 
the Great Abbey, in this coffin, sleeps the Unknown Warrior among our Kings 
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